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Oxford Crew 



The Dark Blues in Today’s Boat Race 

The Oxford men, reading from the top, are: JD. C. 
Bennett (bow), C. L\ Pitman, E. C. T. Edwards, M. 
K. Grant, G. J. Mower-White. J. D. \V. Thomson, G. 
E. G, Gadsden. A Com obeli (stroke). R. Knox (coxi 


A New Fact in the World 

THE EVERLASTING WONDER OF THE SKY 

Seeing Something That Happened 
in Space a Million Years Ago 

MYSTERY OF THE NEBULA OF ANDROMEDA 


A new fact of almost incredible' 
wonder has come into the world. It 
means that as we look up into the sky 
on a moonless night we can see <l thing 
that.happened a million• years ago' It 
is as if Time had-turned back tlie hands 
of its clock. This sight that anyone 
may see with the naked eye is an 
actual scene in the . depths of the. 
Universe a- million years ago. 

There was then, so far as we know, 
no eve to see this spectacle; but since 
then mankind has come into the world, 
civilisation has begun to be, and man, 
by magnifying tlie senses he is born with, 
can read the heavens' and unfold the 
mystery of tlie wondrous past. 

A Great Discovery 

This great discovery has been made 
at the famous ’Mount Wilson Observa¬ 
tory, in California, by Major E. H. 
Hubble, a distinguished American as¬ 
tronomer, and although it has had the 
effect of widening the limits of the known 
universe to an extraordinary degree, it 
has been very quietly announced in 
scientific circles, without creating any 
stir in the world. • 

Major Hubble has made the first 
reliable measurement of the distance of 
a spiral nebula from the Earth, and he 
finds that the Great Nebula in Andromeda 
is riot, as was supposed, a few hundreds 
or a few thousands of light years away, 
but nearly a million light years, which 
in miles is represented approximately 
by 59 with 17 noughts after it, 

A Million Light Years 

This and another nebula; whose 
distance from the Earth is at least a 
million light years, are by far the most 
distant objects of which we have any 
knowledge, and our ideas of the size of 
the known Universe are expanded by the 
groat discovery. Eight travels at the 
inconceivable rate of 186,000 miles a 
second, yet the light from the Great 
Nebula of Andromeda has taken. a 
million years to travel across the vast- 
ness of space to our Earth. When we 
look up at the Nebula of Andromeda 
(which can be seen distinctly with the 
naked eye on a moonless night) we arc 
seeing" something that took place a 
million years ago.* It is a sublime and 
stupendous thought, 

The Andromeda Nebula lias always 
been a mystery. .Its spectrum is of 
such' a character that it cannot be 
wholly a mass of gas, and some astrono¬ 
mers have imagined that it is not a 
gaseous nebula at all, but a great cluster 
of sun-like stars. This idea is rather 
confirmed by the new discovery. 

While the spectrum is similar to that 
of. our Sun, and is such as might be 
expected if • the light came from a 


cluster of sun-like stars, the longest 
exposures with the most powerful 
telescopes have hitherto failed to reveal 
any sign of the nebulosity* resolving 
itself into separate stars. 

But now Major Hubble has dis¬ 
covered some faint variable, star-like 
points on the edge of the nebula. • They 
are very faint, and long exposures were 
necessary to record them, but there they 
are, and there can be no doubt they 
represent stars. 

They are of the Cepheid type; that 
is to say, they vary in brightness over 
regular periods, and by means of these 
variations, as the light goes up arid 
down, their distance from - us can be 
measured with comparative accuracy. 
In fact, Professor Henry Norris Russell, 
another American astronomer, describes 
the Cepheid stars (named after one of 
their class.in the constellation Cepheus) 
as T “ incomparably the most powerful 
measuring instruments • for great dis¬ 
tances which science yet possesses." 

A Marvellous Object 

The way in which the newly-dis¬ 
covered stars are associated with the 
Andromeda Nebula leaves it beyond 
doubt that they are really in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. If they were beyond the 
nebula their faintness ought to be due 
to their light being absorbed by' the 
nebulous material, but this absorption 
would not be the same for all the stars, 
and as Major Hubble lias worked out 
calculations for ten of the stars, and 
their periods all agree, astronomers 
have decided that the alternative theory 
is out of court. • . ' : 

We are, therefore, confronted with 
the staggering fact that we can look up 
and see an .object a-million light years 
away ! And what an object! It . is 
35,000 light years across from one side 
to tlie other (not five years, as was 
supposed a few years ago), and to be 
visible to our naked eye, as it is, it must 
be at least a. thousand million times as 
bright as our Sun. All the stars visible 
in the sky together would not give out 
anything like as much light. 

Amazing Energy 

In 1885 a temporary star flashed up 
in the Andromeda Nebula, appeared as 
of the seventh magnitude for a time, 
and then died down. If this star was 
really in the gebula it must have been 
400 million times as bright as our Sun, 
and during the six months of its visibility 
the star, according to Professor Russell, 
must have got rid of as much energy as 
our Sun radiates in millions of years. 

Only a direct liead-011 collision between 
two stars, it is believed, could supply the 
necessary energy for such astonishing 
brilliance. ‘ Sec pages 2 and 7 


Cambridge-Crew 



The Light Blues in Today’s Boat Race 

The Cambridge men, reading from the top, are: G. H. 
G. Goddard (bow), W. F. Smith, H. R. Carver, J. S. 
Herbert, G. H. Ambler, G. L, EIJiott-Smitb, S. K. 
Tubbs, A. G. Wan-brcugh (stroke), J. A. Brown (eox) 
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LONELIEST ISLAND 
UNDER THE FLAG 

C.N. NOTE FROM TRISTAN 
DA CUNHA 

The Scenes of Joy that Changed 
to Mourning 

ISLAND’S PRAYERS FOR SHIPS 

An interesting note has reached us from 
Tristan da Cunha, the lonely island in the 
South Atlantic where no ship called for 
two years until there steamed up the 
vessel which brought this note with it. 

.This note was evidently put into the 
post-box waiting for any ship that might 
pass by, and clearly Air. Rogers had not 
then made up his mind to leave. When 
theshipcame, however, the captain offered 
the missioner and liis family a passage, 
and they came. This is the note from our 
Tristan da Cunlia correspondent: 

The inhabitants of Britain's loneliest 
island colony of Tristan da Cunha, where the 
Rev. H. Martyn Rogers has now nearly 
completed his period of service as missionary, 
are always in great necessity from the rarity 
of ships visiting their island. 

Often more than a year passes and no 
mails or news reaches them. Food and 
clothing are always short. The island is very 
poor and barren. But the people have built 
a nice little church, and in it there are daily 
prayers for sailors, that they may have a 
safe and prosperous voyage and for ships 
that God will put it into the hearts of ship¬ 
owners and shipmasters to allow their ships 
to call at the island as occasion may permit. 

Surely the faith of these rough but kindly 
islanders is touching in its simplicity. 

The Ship of Joy and Sadness 

It was after this note was written and 
posted that the prayers of the islanders 
were answered and a ship called at the 
island. There was great excitement as it 
steamed up, and Air. Rogers (who went 
out from Uppingham in Rutland three 
years ago) has described the scene of 
rejoicing, and the sad way in which it was 
changed to mourning when the missioner 
suddenly resolved to leave. 

Food was scarce. The potatoes had 
failed. Cattle were dying, and work was 
hard, but still a little school was carried 
on, with scholars from four to forty years 
old. The Boy Scout troop which Air. 
Rogers organised kept up its spirits; 
even Airs. Rogers's little baby, the first 
English child born in the island, was 
cheerful. But when the captain offered 
Mr. Rogers a passage it was bound to be 
accepted. The captain gave them long 
enough to collect their belongings, and 
then, says Mr. Rogers, "we visited a few 
sick people, held our farewell church 
service, and married two couples, who 
were most anxious to be united before I 
left. At the service the sounds of sobbing 
could be heard above the joyous strains 
of the wedding hymns, I shall never 
forget that scene. 

Good-Bye 

" On the beach there were good-byes 
all round, and some of the women clung 
to my wife as though they could not bear 
to part 1 with her ; but the steamer’s 
syren blew the good-bye signal, and as we 
went aboard the islanders gave hearty 
cheers for ‘ the missionary/ and three 
more for Captain Jones." 

Surely not many people have had to 
make up their minds so suddenly to pack 
up and travel 5000 miles. 

It happens that the father of a C.N. 
hoy at Liverpool was on the boat which 
brought away Mr. Rogers, and the officer 
gives this account of the boat’s visit. It 
was on February 4 that the boat called, 
and the chief officer of the cargo boat says: 

We stayed there about four hours, getting 
meat and geese from the natives in return for 
tea, biscuits, and coffee. 

There is not a doctor in the island. The 
people number 136 souls, and for the last ten 
months they have not had any leader. All 


WHAT WAS IT ? 

A Nightmare Fish 

FISHERMEN’S TERRIFYING 
EXPERIENCE 

Every now and then something-new 
and mysterious comes out of the sea. 
Creatures appear to astonish the fisher¬ 
men and puzzle the scientists. 

A few weeks ago when a Lowestoft 
steam-drifter was hauling in its nets 
off the Scilly Islands, the hauling stopped 
suddenly owing to a dead weight which 
strained the hawser.to the utmost. At 
first the fishermen thought they had 
netted a big shoal of mackerel, but as the 
mass was brought alongside they were 
startled to sec a creature bigger than any 
fish they had ever seen. 

It was a grotesque monster, with a 
huge, ugly head, and five large ruffles 
round the neck. The. skipper says it 
measured at least 44 feet, and had a 
mouth large enough to swallow a good-, 
sized table. It must have weighed 
between eight and ten tons. 

Cutting Off the Tail 

Being anxious to free their nets, the 
fishermen began to haul the huge fish 
inboard. This was no easy task, though 
the fish was now dead, for the tail 
alone measured ten feet. Finally the 
tail was cut away, and the rest of the 
monster allowed to sink into the depths. 

Though the skipper has been at sea 
since he was a boy, he had never seen so 
huge or horrible a fish.' It was so heavy 
that in towing it the speed of the ship 
was reduced by five miles an hour. 
The crew took four hours to pull it 
alongside, even the steam capstan being 
powerless to *do the work*by itself. 

The,question remains. What wasrit ? 
The odd ruffles round the neck show 
that it was not a Greenland whale. 


Ho.v to Find the Andromeda Nebula 


Pole Stanp 


Pleiades , 


Cass 


icpeta 


Andromeda Nebula^ 


Early on a moonless evening we can see the ‘ 
Nebula of Andromeda to the right of the 
Pleiades, as seen here. Those who have the 
Children’s Pictorial Star Cone, given away 
the other day, will have no difficulty in finding 
this famous sight of the heavens, which has 
been the subject of the very great discoveries - 
explained on page one. In this chart we are 
* looking north. Picture on page 7. ’ , 


A WORKING MODEL OF 
THE BOAT RAGE 
Make It for Yourself 

The Children’s Pictorial is giving 
week by week a number of designs for 
simple working toys of educational 
interest, which can be cut out and made 
up by any. intelligent boy or girl. 

This week there is <1 model of the Boat 
Race, and when it is put together and 
turned we see the boats passing a certain 
point of the course aild then later on 
passing the winning post in a different 
order. How the boats change positions 
is a mystery to all except those who make 
up the toy. 


Continued from the previous column 
stores of flour ran out long ago, and on account 
of the number of rats and ,mice the people are 
unable to grow wheat. 

They grow potatoes, cabbages,, and apples, 
and stock cattle, sheep, ;and pigs, and a few 
fowls ; but in the winter-time they say they are 
sometimes very hard-pressed for food, and have 
to live on sea-birds’ eggs and fish, as they 
cannot afford to deplete their stock of cat tie. 
They are also very short of clothing, though 
they spin the wool and make 5 some sort of 
clothing out of that. It is very tedious work, ns 
it is all done by hand. All their houses are built 
of stone and mud, and roofed with flax. 


PUSHING THEIR WAY 

WHAT TWO PARSEES 
ARE DOING 

Extraordinary Feat on Their 
Bicycles 

17,000 MILES IN THREE 
CONTINENTS 

Sergt. J. P. Bapasola (six feet high, 
slim and boyish) and Pte. R. J. Bhun- 
gara (five feet five and more boyish 
still) wheeled their travel-worn bicycles 
along Whitehall a fortnight ago, and 
went to call at the India Office/ The 
two lads, for they are little more, had 
come from Bombay, and had wheeled 
their cycles over 17,000 miles of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. 

When they had told their story to the 
interested gentlemen at the India Office 
they came to the London office of an 
Indian steel works, and there, over a 
map, they told a C.N. representative 
something of their wanderings. 

Over the Persian Desert 

In October, 1923, Bapasola and Bhun- 
gara, Parsees both, put a few rupees in 
their pockets, one or two prized letters 
and documents, and started from Bom¬ 
bay to see the world. 

The hot Indian summer was fading, 
but it was still boiling hot on the long 
road from Bombay to Agra and on to the 
new capital of Delhi. 

But that was all plain cycling and so 
was the journey to Multan in the Punjab, 
and on to Quetta in British Baluchistan. 
The nights were growing cold now, and 
there was no question of crossing the 
mountains into Persia; the railway 
had to be followed. 

Thus through frowning Baluchistan 
they came to the Persian frontier, and 
now there was the dry, bitterly cold 
desert of Persia to be skirted. 

Ispahan, the old capital, was safely 
reached, and Teheran the new ; and then 
the cyclists struck westwards over the 
old highway Alexander the Great 
travelled when lie came to conquer the 
East, and the hordes of the 'Mongols 
came to Europe. At tlie end of that stage 
they came to Bagdad and the ther¬ 
mometer had shot up to 120 in the shade. 

No Firearms Carried 

They had encountered many/perils, 
due mostly; to the. wandering desert 
tribes who are all Aloslems and have no 
liking for any travellers not of their 
religion ; but they won through. " We 
j had no money, and carried no firearms," 

S observed the prudent Bapasola. Their 
| journey now seemed to be easier, and, 

I though the road from Bagdad to Aleppo 
is very rough, it is safe by daylight, and 
is patrolled by British mo tor-police. 

They reached Damascus, and Jeru¬ 
salem, and Kantara, and from there a 
railway spans the . Sinai desert to 
Ismailia. But the going was rougher 
than they expected, for the cycles could 
neither be ridden nor wheeled through 
the desert sand, and for 25 miles a day 
they had to be wheeled on the surface of 
the rail itself. Moreover, though armed 
with a letter, they incurred the sus¬ 
picions of a small band of native railway 
gangers who threatened to slay them. 

Arrested as Spies 

They were thankful to arrive safely in 
Egypt, and after that all was plain sailing. 
They sailed, in fact, from Alexandria to 
Brindisi. Yet even in Europe adventures 
awaited them, for in Genoa they were 
arrested as German spies, and they 
crossed the Simplon Pass into Switzer¬ 
land in a snowstorm. 

That was the last adventure, and, 
having added the capitals of Europe 
to their bag, they got safely to England, 
and are going to ride across America, 
Japan, and China, to reach home by way 
of Yunnan and the dangerous Shan States. 

What may seem to many the most 
remarkable fact of all about these two 
travellers, is that they are seeing the 
world without expense, for they have 
no money. They help themselves along 
by selling their photographs. 


THE WILD BEAST AT 
THE CROSS ROADS 

TWO FIGHTS WITH A 
RHINOCEROS 

The Tragedy and the Bravery 
of a Day’s Life in Africa 

TWO SCENES 

A terrible story comes* from Africa. 

A rhinoceros ran amok in the Nanyuki 
district of Kenya, and killed tfl o people. 

Mrs. Green, a Dublin woman, who 
seemed to have a passion for adventure, 
had just finished walking across Africa. 

She had bluffed a mutinous crew with 
an empty rifle, and during an elephant 
hunt had just escaped with her life. 
Like many people with adventurous 
souls,, she was a fatalist, and held that 
a man could only die when it was so 
ordained by Heaven. 

She was thinking in this way when she 
set out to climb Mount Kenya. She did 
not know that death was waiting for her 
at the cross roads. 

A Courageous Woman 

. A native was with her, and she 
carried her light rifle as usual. Between 
Nanyuki and Meru a rhinoceros came 
trampling and pawing out of the bush, 
and made for the pair. Mrs. Green 
fired, slightly wounding the animal. 
Again she fired, and again. The native 
dashed off to a farm for help. 

Mrs. Green’s heart grew more coura¬ 
geous, but her hand and eye grew less 
steady. Eight times she shot and 
wounded the rhinoceros, but failed to 
hit him in a vital part. The infuriated 
beast charged and trampled her down. 

The farm folk came running up, 

I variously armed, and drove the beast 
| away, but it was too late to succour his 
victim. She died. 

Later in the day the lonely place 
saw an instance of greater gallantry 
and most noble sacrifice. 

A soldier settler in Nanyuki, Captain 
E. D. Atkins, was motoring with his 
wife out to Meru. They knew nothing, 
of what had already taken place. It 
happened that the car stuck in a dry 
gully. At the same moment, without 
any warning, the wounded rhinoceros 
rushed out at them from the cover of 
the bush,. The two were unarmed. 

A Gallant Fight 

Captain Atkins saw in a minuter the 
danger they were in. 

“ Run for your life! " lie shouted, 

“ and bring back help ! Run ! " 

Before she knew, the soldier’s wife had 
instinctively obeyed, and set off at full 
speed. Her husband flung off liis coat 
and tried an old dodge, of diverting the 
course of the animal with the flapping 
garment. It %vas no use. For the second 
time that day -the rhinoceros charged 
down a human being, helpless and puny 
before the monster's onslaught. The 
brave man was trampled to death before 
his wife could return with help. 

Later on the men in the district 
turned out and hunted down and shot 
the rhinoceros. The place between the 
two towns will long be remembered 
as the scene of that day's tragedy, and 
also of the most noble bravery of which 
a man could be capable. 

-- - ... — 

SUMMER TIME 
Ending a Great Muddle 

Though this is the ninth year of - 
I Summer Time there is as yet no per¬ 
manent law about it. 

Each year, so far, the law has had to 
be renewed. But now a permanent law 
is before Parliament and has passed its 
second reading by a big majority. 

It proposes that Summer Time shall 
begin on the Sunday following the first 
Saturday in April and end on the Sunday 
following the first Saturday in October. 
Those are the dates adopted in France 
and Belgium, and it is important that 
the same dates should be adopted in all 
three countries. 
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THE SHOGUN’S SON 

AN INTERESTING FIGURE 
LEAVES US 

The Greatest Romance in 
Japanese History 

WHEN THE COUNTRY WAS 
CLOSED TO THE WORLD 

London has just lost a very interest¬ 
ing figure, a slim young man in whom 
there centres the greatest romance in 
Japanese history. 

He is the Hon. I. Tokugawa, son of 
Prince Tokugawa, Speaker of the 
Japanese House of Lords, and he has 
just gone back to Japan after a long 
stay among us. 

' The Tokugawa family were the actual 
mlers of Japan until 1868. They were 
known as the Shoguns. 

Mr. Tokugawa had come to England 
to study Western ways. It is significant 
that he should do so, because it was 
Tokugawa Iyeyasu, the greatest of his 
ancestors, who early in the first quarter 
of the i/tli century initiated the policy 
of isolation, and turned all foreigners 
out of liis country. 

How successfully he did so will be 
understood when we remember that 
from 1638 to 1853 Japan was entirely 
closed to the Western world. 

Rise of the Shogunate 

Tokugawa. Iyeyasu placed the Sho¬ 
gunate, originally the office of Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief, on a more powerful 
basis than it had ever occupied, even in 
the days of Yoritomo, who seized it in 
1192. For Yoritomo w'as dependent on 
the feudal nobles. ■ 

Iyeyasu, seeing how the quarrels and 
tyranny of the nobles injured the country, 
broke their armies at the battle of 
Sekigaliara in 1600, and established. a 
Government of his own at a township 
near the Gulf of Yedo, which has become 
the modem Toldo. 

Meanwhile the Imperial family re- 
. mained at the ancient capital of Kioto, 
a beautiful city near Lake Biwa, in a 
state of religious seclusion, worshipped 
as semi-divinities by the people, but 
lacking real power. It was not till 1867 
that the clan of Satsuma, joining with 
the other- powerful families, took up 
arms on behalf of the Mikado, and with 
the support of foreign influence broke 
the power of the Shogunate for ever. 

Yet even today the Tokugawa family 
is one of the foremost in Japan. For 
although Japan ranks as one of the 
Great Powers she is not, in our sense of 
the term, a democratic country. 

Social Life in Japan 

The 4000 noble families are no longer 
the only arbiters of wrong* or right, but 
the ordinary people are still subordinate 
to the upper classes, to which have been 
added, since the era of reform, a few 
commercial families. 

Japan is still a country of aristoc- 
.racies, in which a Tokugawa chieftain 
holds himself acclaimed, by reason of 
liis descent, among the highest, and 
loaded with honours. It is therefore 
all the more remarkable that Mr. Toku¬ 
gawa should seek his friends among men 
and women of intellect, irrespective of 
their birth, and strive to understand 
how it’ is that we in Great Britain can 
develop along democratic lines, and 
leave the Government in the hands of 
high or, low, rich or poor, according to 
the will of the people. 

ENTERPRISING PUSSY 
Riding on the Engine 

A kitten living in a railway town 
near New York has been having a very 
exciting time. 

. She has been perching on a projecting 
pipe between the wheels of locomotives 
running a distance of 125 miles between 
two terminal stations. Pussy simply 
refuses to stop the practice, and the 
engine drivers have to let her have her 
way, hoping she will soon tire of so 
dangerous a diversion. 


ELECTRICITY BY WIND POWER 



The windmill ready to generate electricity 



Raising the windmill'into position 


A German engineer. Major Bilau, has invented a new kind of windmill to generate electricity 
by wind power, and one has been erected at Harpenden, near London, for testing by the 
Oxford University Department of Agricultural Engineering. If successful, the new windmill, 
shown in these pictures, will be a great boon to farmers 


GERMANY HAS A NEW 
EXPERIENCE 

FIRST ELECTION FOR A 
PRESIDENT 

Who Will be the Head of the 
Republic ? 

THE MONARCHISTS 

With the death of Herr Ebert, the Ger* 
man people are called upon for the first 
time to elect a President of the Republic. 

The Constitution of the Republic lays 
it down that the President shall be 
chosen by a vote of the whole people, 
but Herr Ebert was elected by the . 
Constituent Assembly,which drew up the 
Constitution. Though lie himself would 
have liked to have had his election 
confirmed by a popular vote, it was 
considered unwise to give an open 
challenge to the monarchists in this 
way while the Republic was so young 
and insecure. 

It was the natural thing for the 
Constituent x\ssembly to elect Hen 
Ebert. When the. Kaiser ran away 
from his. ruined country the Imperial 
Chancellor, Prince Max of Baden, him¬ 
self invited Ebert to take over the office. 

The New Republic 

Immediately afterwards a Soldiers’ 
and Workmen’s Congress passed a vote 
of confidence in him, believing he would 
set up a Soviet Government. Instead, 
he summoned the Constituent Assembly, 
the representative gathering of the whole 
German nation, which elected Ebert. It 
was Ebert who had guided his country 
between Imperialism and Bolshevism to 
Democracy, and lie was the inevitable 
first President. 

But there is no inevitable second 
President. No one man stands out now 
as Ebert did. The monarchists, wlio 
had virtually disappeared from politics 
when the Kaiser fled, are now a well- 
organised party, and will make a strong 
bid to put a monarchist in the Presi¬ 
dential chair. 

Everything will depend on the unit} 7 
of the Republican parties in opposition 
to them. They will have two chances, 
for if at the first election (on March 29),' 
no one candidate gets a majority oi 
votes there is to be a second ballot 
when wise people will join in supporting 
the candidate whom the first ballot has 
shown to be most likely to win among • 
those pledged to support the Republic. At 
the second ballot the top man wins 
whether he has an absolute ma j ori ty or not. 


SENDING A MOTOR BY 
CABLE 

Flashing an Order Half Across 
the World 

Some of the American delegates to 
the great World Sunday School Conven¬ 
tion at Glasgow last summer were 
particularly struck by the story 7 told 
them by Mr. Vincent Mendis about the 
growing Sunday School work in Ceylon. 

Here, two years ago, was formed the 
youngest Sunday School Union of the 
whole world. 

Those who heard Mr. Mendis al 
Glasgow talked about his work to then 
friends when they got back to America, 
and they determined to raise funds tc 
buy -him a motor-car for a Christmas 
present to aid him in his work. 

The amount was raised by Sunday 
School enthusiasts in Pennsylvania, bul 
the total necessary was not reached until 
last December, six days before Christmas. 

Though the recipient was the breadth 
of two oceans and a continent away 
from America the donors were not to be 
foiled of their intention with regard tc 
his Christmas present. Directly the full 
amount was received they cabled tc 
a motor-car merchant at Colombo the 
order to send to Mr. Mendis ‘ 1 a car stocked 
with spirit and oil, ready to run.” 

This was done promptly. And so Mr. 
Mendis, at his home in Ceylon,*got his 
Christmas motor by cable. 
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EDWARD VII 

THE BIG BOOK NOW 
BEING READ 

Character of the King Who 
Made Friends with France 

A PRINCE’S LOYALTY 

All the wise elderly folk are reading 
a big book in which Sir Sidney Lee tells 
the Life of King Edward. There are 
some things in it we ought to know. 

; * King Edward was happy in having 
good and loving parents ; but they were 
far too anxious about him when he was a 
boy. • They brought hint up on a plan 
into which he tried to fit, but in vain. 
It was a good plan for making a scholar, 
but he was never meant to be a scholar. 
He was to learn readily from people, not 
from books. 

What a host of tutors and guardians 
watched over his hours ! But he would 
have been happier if he had been allowed 
to see more boys of his own age, for King 
Edward was always a good and loyal 
friend, who loved his friends and stood 
up for them. It is clear that lie had a 
more serious boyhood than we have ; 
and no one can read of his early days 
without feeling a little sorry for the boy 
who was left so little freedom to be his 
own selL 

Back From the Gates of Death 

Once when he was a young man he 
went to Palestine, under the care of Dean 
Stanley, who was Arthur in Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays. He could not have had a 
better guide, for Stanley knew as few 
knew the Holy Land and its marvellous 
story. They kept Sundays most carefully 
and week by week the Prince listened to 
the Dean’s sermons. He promised his 
mother that he would not use his gun on 
Sunday, but he made an exception of 
one thing—crocodiles. 

Once he lay very seriously ill; he had 
been visiting a country house, where he 
and liis groom caught typhoid. The 
groom died, and for days the life* of the 
Prince hung on a thread; if any of our 
readers have grandfathers within reach 
they will learn from them how the bells 
rang and the country rejoiced when 
almost by a miracle, the Prince came 
back from the gates of death.' i 

A Good Friend 

The. Prince had many friends of all 
kinds ; he judged all men by the same 
standards ; if they were of high birth it 
did not follow that they would be 
welcome, unless they had the right ring 
of good fellowship. He was not always 
happy in his friends, but one thing 
could be said of him, he was never dis¬ 
loyal to them when they were in trouble. 

I may have many faults (he wrote); 
no one is more alive to them than 1 am ; 
but I have held one great principle in life 
from which I will never waver, and that is 
loyalty to one's friends , and defending 
them if possible when they get into trouble . 
One often gets into scrapes in consequence , 
but I consider the risk worth running . 

Drawing Union Jacks 

During the long years in which lie was 
Prince of Wales, he did much to show 
his sympathy for the sick and the poor. 
The hospitals of this country had no 
truer friend. He served on many com¬ 
mittees, and he liked to scribble on 
paper while the business was proceed¬ 
ing. Some men draw faces; the Prince 
had two pencils, a red and a blue, and 
with them he was fond of drawing 
Union Jacks • 

When Father Damien died of leprosy 
the Prince took a great part in the col¬ 
lection of the National Leprosy Fund, 
by which it was hoped to keep alive the 
memory of that great martyr. People 
were saying cruel and untrue things 
about Father Damien, but it was like 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, to 
denounce these slanderers ; a year after¬ 
wards Robert Louis Stevenson, whom 
all boys and girls love, defended the 


SPEEDING UP WORK 

Painting Ten Motor-Cars 
a Minute 

THE CAR AT THE LAUNDRY 

The speed of the modern motor-car is 
being rivalled by that of the methods 
applied to its care and manufacture. 

A marvellous machine for painting 
the bodies of motor-cars has been in¬ 
stalled in the Ford, factory. Never 
touched by a human hand,' a con¬ 
tinuous stream of motor, bodies is fed 
into the machine at the rate of one car 
every six seconds. 

The body is cleaned with chemical 
sprays, then washed with water sprays, 
dried with liot air, and. passed auto¬ 
matically into the painting part of the 
apparatus. Here fifteen sprays shower 
the paint over it, the surplus running 
off into drains. A mechanical conveyor 
next carries the painted body through 
a drying oven 500- feet long, and by the 
time each body reaches the end it is dry 
and ready for the assembly works. 

The whole operation from start to 
finish takes one hour and a quarter, 
and 750 cars are continually travelling 
through the machine. 

Cleaning 720 Cars in a Day 

A brilliantly conceived motor-car laun¬ 
dry has also been established in New 
York. It has a capacity of cleaning 720 
cars inside and out in a day. 

The whole process takes only fifteen 
minutes. Moving ways take the car 
down a sort of liall-way lined with 
specially directed sprays of hot and 
cold water, kerosene and steam, which 
reach every part of the body and running 
gear as the car passes by. So cleverly 
are these streams directed that not a 
drop enters the interior of the machine. 

. Thirty-five men are stationed along 
the route, the motor takes, each with his 
own particular job to do as it passes him. 
Two oi them blow the dust from the 
interior with an air hose carrying a pres¬ 
sure of 80 pounds, another takes care of 
the bumper, another the headlights, 
another one front wheel, two others the 
roof, and so on, until finally the car 
passes into the hands of the dryers and 
polishers, who finish the work. 

STOPPED BY FROGS 
A Cyclist’s Queer Escape 

A strange experience befel a Welsh 
quarry manager, ’ Mr. Disley, while 
cycling on the road to Dolgelly. 

When near a lake, he came across a 
large number of frogs, of various sizes 
and many colours, swarming all over 
the road. He tried to thread his way 
through them, • but some of the frogs 
leaped backwards and forwards through 
the spokes of the bicycle wheels, com¬ 
pelling the rider to dismount. 

Continued from the previous column 
character of the brave Father, and 
silenced for ever the lies told of him. 

It was like the Prince to be very angry 
with some Englishmen in India who 
were treating the Indians rudely. He 
saw how much good manners mean in 
that country. 

“ Because a man has a black face and 
a different religion from our own,” he 
wrote from Ceylon, “ there is no reason 
why he should be treated as a brute.” 

He refused to tone down his language, 
and in writing to the Secretary for 
India he condemned the “ disgraceful 
habit of officers in the Queen’s service' 
speaking of the inhabitants of India, 
many of them sprung from the great 
races, as ' niggers.* ** This view will 
command the hearty agreement of all 
in the C.N. fellowship. That is wliat we 
say, too. 

It was not an easy life Edward the 
Seventh had to live, and he was not the 
man to set up as a model. But from 
boyhood he had a desire, as he put it, 
“ to be of use,** and fond as he was of 
pleasure, he never forgot the duty which 
fell to him. It was he who built up the 
Entente Cordiale with France. 


WHO OWNS THIS 
ISLAND? 

A 20-Year-Oid Dispute 

It is 26 years since Cuba .got her 
independence with American help, and 
Spain ceded the rest of her West Indian 
possessions to- the United States. Yet 
there is still an island whose ownership 
has not yet been decided. 

This is the Isle of Pines, 50 miles 
south of the western part of Cuba, 
covering about 1100-square miles, and 
sending . about a quarter of a million 
cases of grape fruit to the. United States 
every year. 

The other smaller islands around the 
Cuban coast admittedly belong to Cuba, 
but the American planters contend that 
the Isle of Pines should count among 
“ the rest ” of the Spanish dominions 
that went to the United States. 

The American Government decided, 
20 years ago, that it belonged to Cuba, 
and signed a treaty saying so. But the 
American Senate has never yet ratified 
it. Meanwhile, Cuba has been adminis¬ 
tering it as if it belonged to her. 

The .matter is to come before the 
Senate once more. 

Soon after the war with Spain some 
Americans bought 90 per cent of the 
land, and sold it again to settlers and 
companies at a big profit. There are 
shareholders in these companies all 
over the States, and there are 700 
Americans on the island. It is the 
voices of these people the Senate hears 
when it refuses to ratify. 

THE SINGERS OF ISRAEL 
One of Their Interpreters 

We take these few sentences from a notice 
in The Times, written by Sir Israel Gollancz, 
of the life of Mrs. Salaman, who has just 
passed away. She was the wife of. Dr. 
Redcliffe Salaman, the pathologist. 

Nina Salaman, whose passing, at an 
early age, after long suffering, is mourned 
by many beyond the large circle of her 
friends, was a rare and gifted personality, 
blending rich endowments of mind and 
heart with beauty and charm. 

While still a young girl she imbibed 
from her father a loving appreciation 
and scholarly knowledge of the, Hebrew 
tongue. Therewith the longing came 
to her to interpret in English song the 
poetry of the sweet singers of Israel who, 
amid the tribulations of medieval ill- 
will, had chanted in the language of the 
Psalmists and Prophets the enduring 
hopes of their race. 

She enriched modem English poetry 
with old-world harmonies, interpreted 
by an exalted spirit compact of scholar¬ 
ship, understanding, and fervour. From 
her seventeenth year well-nigh to the 
day of her death her zeal never faltered ; 
and her work from 1894 onward is 
remarkable for its oneness of purpose 
and high level of achievement. 

Far and wide, among those of her 
race and faith in the English-speaking 
world, her memory will be ever cherished. 


SAD PLIGHT OF CLEVER 
MEN 

Russia’s Lost Doctors 

There are many hundreds of clever 
physicians who left Russia when the 
revolution broke out still in a sad state. 
The laws of France, Germany, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and Austria, where many have 
taken up their residence, will not permit 
them to practise their own profession, 
and they have been forced to seek any 
method of earning a living that they can 
find. Some are working as railway 
porters, some as cabmen, some even as 
labourers on the roads. 

A number of doctors in the United 
States are raising a fund of ^5000 to 
help these men to reach countries where 
they can practise their profession. This 
they may do, subject to certain re¬ 
strictions, in this country, in the 
Dominions of the British Empire, in 
many of the South American Republics, 
and with a great deal of freedom in tire 
United States itself. 


THE PROTOCOL 

LEAGUE’S PLAN TO 
OUTLAW WAR 

Why the Government Thinks it 
is Not the Best Way 

SUGGESTED NEW PEACE 
PACTS 

The British Government has been 
compelled to withhold its support front 
what has in many places been accepted 
as the greatest scheme yet devised for 
outlawing war. 

It goes without saying {hat the 
Government has the deepest sympathy 
with the purpose of the Protocol drawn 
up by the League of Nations last year ; 
its only doubt is as to whether the 
Protocol is the best way of achieving 
the end we all desire. 

The Government thinks there is no 
need for a new.document to.replace or 
supplement the Covenant of the League, 
and that in many ways the Protocol is 
complicated. What it suggests is that 
the Covenant should remain as the great 
peace document of the nations, but that 
special peace pacts ’should be entered 
into between the nations immediately 
concerned, with the sole object of main¬ 
taining an unbroken peace. 

War to Enforce Peace 

Mr. Chamberlain at Geneva expressed 
the belief that this would be a simpler 
and more effective way of achieving the 
purpose of the Protocol, One of Iris 
great arguments was that to secure peace 
the Protocol contemplates the possi¬ 
bility of organising war on the largest 
scale, and to the British Government it 
1 seems that the League is seriously weak- 
; ened by fostering the idea that its main 
business is with war rather than peace. 

The Protocol is, of course, doomed 
now that the British Government 
cannot accept it, but it is hoped that ak 
those nations that have signed it will 
join with the British Government in 
substituting something equally effective 
and a little less complicated. 

The Cause of Hesitation 

As it stands the Protocol does three 
things : It makes it compulsory on all the 
members of the League to settle every 
dispute by arbitration or conciliation, 
and provides the machinery for doing 
so; it lays down rules for deciding 
who is the aggressor in case of war ; and 
it lays the solemn obligation on all the 
members of taking what action they 
can to stop aggression. 

Now, broadly speaking, no one objects 
to the first two of these objects, or the 
machinery for putting them into opera¬ 
tion. It is the third one, requiring 
warlike action against the nation which 
has been declared an aggressor, which 
is causing hesitation. 

The British Dominions overseas feel 
that it is not reasonable to require them 
to take part in punishing the aggressor 
in a-dispute'between two countries in 
which they may have no interest. 

New Frontiers 

Then there is an uneasy feeling that 
the Protocol does too much to fix de¬ 
cisions made about boundaries, and sc 
011, after the war, some of which have 
proved or may prove unfair, so that we 
might be called upon to go to war in 
defence of a frontier we thought unjust. 
There is machinery in the Covenant 
for getting unjust treaties altered, and 
we must watch for opportunities for 
strengthening it and putting it into 
force, but the Covenant is based on the 
belief that war is not the right way to 
put injustices right. 

The more we enforce that view, how¬ 
ever, the greater- is the obligation laid 
upon us to see that our peace machinery 
does remedy injustices without war. 
There seems to be a case here for making 

it clear that that will be our aim. 

t 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 







mundsen’s pour flight 
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300 NEW WHEAT ELEVATORS^! 
300 new wheat elevators are to# 
be builr in Saskatchewan 


> A WHOLE.TOWN TO M0VE| 
;The whole of the 1500 people of Lavoue, 1 , 
• in Wyoming have been ordered to move away 
within 60 days in order that oil bgrinq 
may be started on the site of the town 


Within this belt the Sun is 'i; 
overhead at noon this week; 


Equator—the middle•;! 
line round the globe:; 


Time Everywhere at This Moment 

This map shows time all over the world. 
Sunlight travels westward round the Earth. 
Its full circle is 25,000 miles, or 360 degrees, 
and it completes its journey in 24 hours, 
travelling 15 degrees an hour. We count 
time from the half-way point, the line on 
which Greenwich ' stands:- At noon in 
Greenwich for every 15 degrees east the day 
is one hour older, and for every 1 5 degrees 
west the day is one hour younger. 



; A VALUABLE WHALE 

ar hi 1 wfiale caught in the 
z Atlantic du a Spanish whaling 





KILLED BY A RHINOCEROS 
^An Irishwoman who had walked across Africa v 
:V%from the French Congo to the Indian / sL 
^^Ocean.encounterinq surprisingly few A S9 
»??*£*S* difficuliies.miended to make 4 3 
s a return trip but was killed by 
• a rhinoceros . .. 
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g=3a^r~ WALRUSES COMING ASHORE 

™ Walruses are now coming ashore on the north 
coast of Siberia to rear their 

nr(t A. fSlBERlAS RAT PLAGUE and the natives are takii 

iSmOOAOQ is to St '\Rats are proving a .great t» tat then. 

1-jf 0 f Mont iplaque in Western Siberia, The animals are never 


ryoung, 


j., 4000 4eThigh, near ''anS are working hw: 

l One of the telescopes „«“uj-^'navoc among the _ 0 ’ 

...more than 100 inches \ stores of grain.Tfie 
i diameter __ ^storehouses are usually f . 


fwnd east of the mouth ( 
' the River Lena 


\ ? i 

^huilt on poles to 
4 WftSTSP^VBURMAfc BIG RUBIES . 

lire finding fW H u! S fe ve g** 

their way in y '---jusr been found in the Mogok 
p jruby mines of Bunna.and a r _t 
'' '“-‘ i r -—-and natives 
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the district i 
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DEVELOPING Fiji] 


^ARGEHTlNEHRrriSHTRADE X 

VUhe Argentine has been celebrating > 
the cenrenaru of the signinq of the/ 
if; Anglo-Argentine Treaty or Amity.V 
/. which has’Wn such good fruit tnat.\ 
./'of the total of 5380,0170^00 of imports! 
^and exports, nearly a third is trade V 1 
with Britain 



•:lt is hoped to build up a great dairy $> 
industry in Fiji, which has rich pastures : 
and has just imported some fine strains ; 
of cattle $ v *' : 
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.TRISTAN DA CUNHAjp^XX^: 

PLATINUM IN SOUTH AFRICA 

CROP FAILURE AT TRISTAN DA ! 

;•£ The crops inTristan da 

there is a great shortage of flour and sugar.The :*i£ nlatin 
& island has 198 cattie,7/p sheep, 54-oonKeLi5,33pig s , r .... 

W&Z 180 geese,and 350 fowls.See news columns •. 


| MFIGHTING THE LOCUSTS^p 

X/ War-scarred motor lorries from Flanders ares 
being used to carry poison liquids and spraying 
:• guns to fhe locust areas of South Africa,and a oreat 
: :effort is being made to stamp out the pests in their- 
breeding grounds 




SYDNEYS NEW BRIDGE 

; Work has already been started on Sydney’s great:? 
: harbour bridge which will cost over £4,000,000 and i? 
: will contain50,300 tons of steel. Men simply began;; 
• to dig up the apprpacbes.and there was no ceremony £ 


HOW THEY LIVED IN 1740 
A Piece of Old England Comes 
to Town 

Anyone wlio wishes to have a glimpse 
of how they lived in England two cen¬ 
turies ago has now only to go to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington. 

The Museum has just done a very 
interesting and useful thing. It has had 
brought from an old house at Wotton- 
under-Edge, in Gloucestershire, the 
panelling and part of the furniture of a 
room of about 1740. A Georgian room 
has been arranged with these in one of 
the galleries. 

It has panellings of pine-wood painted 
in olive green, and two recessed and 
panelled windows, with the old window 
frames. There is even the old wall¬ 
paper, covered with paintings of flowers, 
birds, and trees, and bearing on its back 
the tax stamp which was imposed on 
wallpaper in those days. 

Everything has been done to make the 
room as complete as possible, even to 
securing the old grate. 


POLICEMAN OUTSIDE 
OPERA HOUSE 
Will He Sing Inside It ? 

How little we know of those who 
move about us every day ! How little 
those who pass the famous Opera 
House in Paris know of the men whose 
duty it is to control the traffic. 

It has lately been. found that one 
policeman who stands there has a won¬ 
derful tenor voice, and good friends are 
helping him to train it. Now, when he 
is not controlling traffic at the Opera 
House, he is studying under a master, 
and goes to a theatre near his beat and 
sings airs from well-known operas. 

Who knows that one day those who 
now pass him unheeded may not be 
clamourjng to gain admission to the 
Opera House to hear him sing ? 


THE BOOKLESS PEOPLE 
What a Publisher Thinks 
of Them 

A publisher has written a book, and 
it is about books. Publishers are pro¬ 
verbially .wise men, and Mr. Stanley 
Unwin, in his sixpenny pamphlet on The 
Price of Books, has one very wise thing 
to say to all of us. 

Most people, he says, have not yet 
learned to regard books as a necessity. 
They will beg them, they will borrow 
them, they will do everything but bm/ 
them. “ People who. would be ashamed 
to cadge for anything else they wanted, 
who will unhesitatingly pay 8s. 6d. 
apiece for a dozen gramophone records, 
or 12s. 6d. each for stalls at a theatre, 
will think twice, if not three times, 
before spending even 5s. upon a book 
which will last a lifetime/’ 

We can help a little to remove this 
blot from our good name, and as far 
as the C.N. is concerned it hopes to live 
to see the day when a house without a 
libraiy will be as ashamed of itself as a 
house without a bath. 


A GEOLOGIST AFRAID 
A Copper Famine and 
Electricity 

A well-known geologist has caused 
some alarm in engineering circles by 
predicting an early end to electricity ! 

He assumes that no new copper mines 
will be discovered, and that the present 
world supply of copper will hardly last 
20 years. With no more copper to make 
electric cables it will be impossible to 
distribute any more electi'ic. current. 

There is no need to take such an 
alarming view. . One of the biggest 
mining associations in the world has 
enormous supplies of crude copper ore 
in a certain part of . Africa, as yet un¬ 
touched. Aluminium, too, is replacing 
copper to some extent. 

We have also to look forward to fresh 
developments in the sending of power 
by wireless. 


THE EXPRESS BUS 
Paris Tries an Experiment 

Surely Londoners would welcome 
the inauguration of an express bus 
service such as is.now being tried in Paris, 
though we wonder what would happen 
to an express bus at Charing Cross l 
• The express system has been started 
in Paris as an experiment, and if it 
proves satisfactory it will be extended.' 
At present it is only in operation during 
luncheon and early evening hours, to 
enable people to go home to lunch and 
to take them home quickly at nights. 

The experiment is being tried on three 
routes, from the centre of the city to 
the more distant parts. The buses stop 
only at important places. 

No conductor is necessary, as the 
driver controls the bus. When passen¬ 
gers wish to enter or leave the bus the 
driver pulls a lever, which, opens the door 
and lets down the steps at the side of his 
seat. In this way he can collect the 
fares as the passengers pass him and no 
| one can jump on while the bus is moving. 

First-class travelling is provided by 
these buses, which are well and com¬ 
fortably built, and there is only one fare. 


SAVING THE DOME 
The Builders in St. Paul’s 

It will be some years now before we 
see the interior of St. Paul’s as a whole 
again. A screen is being put up, 
cutting off not only the area under the 
threatened dome, but the choir and tran¬ 
septs, leaving only the great nave. 

Here the services will be held, and, 
as the nave will hold a thousand people, 
it will be adequate. The weekday 
morning services will be held in St. 
Dunstan’s Chapel, to the left as we 
enter. Visitors, will still be allowed to 
wander round the cathedral, and even 
ascend to the whispering gallery under 
the dome. Only the area where the 
actual work of restoration, will be done is 
to be closed. 


A DIGGER OF ABRAHAM’S 
TOWN ' 

A Very Ancient Antiquary 

Among the ruins of the Moon God of 
Ur of the Chaldees an old antiquary was 
grubbing 2600 years before ProfessorHall 
and Mr. Leonard Woolley of the British 
Museum began to work there. 

He was a very earnest antiquary, says 
Mr. Woolley, who has just found traces 
of him. He copied the inscriptions on 
tlie shattered walls and ornaments of the 
temples, and even seems to have set up 
a small local museum. 

. His eminent and dignified name and 
title were Sin-balatsu-ikbi, Vice-Regent 
of Ur; and he was searching for the 
ground plan of E-gish-shir-gal when he 
came on the bricks that had been builded 
for an ancient King of Ur. He gave 
them to a priest, Nabu-shim-iddina, to 
copy; and the record of them has re¬ 
mained for twentieth-century anti¬ 
quaries to discover. 

THE CLEVER NAVVY 
And His Foolish Master 

Many romances have grown from the 
rewards some of the simplest inventions 
bring to their creators. 

It has just been recalled that in the 
early days of railway making a navvj' 
got the idea that spades with rounded 
corners would get through the earth 
mcire easily than square ones in cutting 
through a hill. 

He told his plan to the contractor, 
who scoffed at the idea, and told the 
man to mind his own business and get 
on with his work. Later the navvy went 
to an ironmonger and got him to make 
some spades to his pattern. . Another 
railway contractor experimented with 
them, and soon all his workmen wanted 
the new spades. The navvy patented 
them, and made a fortune on the 
royalties the makers paid him. 

One hopes the first contractor heard 
of it, and realised his mistake. It might 
have made him more oolite to navvies. 
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The Master Builders 

\Y7e were thinking the other 

” day of Wren and Rennie, 
and we do not apologise for 
thinking of them again. . 

Beneath the brooding dome of 
St. Paul's rest these two men who 
by their labours raised great works 
of usefulness and beauty for the 
world to cherish and admire. Of 
one of them the Cathedral is the 
monument; the other built that 
Waterloo Bridge which, of all the 
bridges that cross the Thames, 
is the most serene and beautiful. 

Such men as these are a con¬ 
stant inspiration to us all. While 
they still were boys they must have 
had hopes and longings that the}^ 
would do something fine in the 
world. The bridge-builcler was a 
village lad, and went to the parish 
school till his engineering dreams 
won for him an education at a High 
School. The architect, who was to 
build the Cathedral and surround 
it with the singing spires of the 
City churches, was atWestminster, 
where his two towers rise at the 
Abbey's western door. 

There, once a year, Wren went 
to the Commemoration Service, 
when the undying lesson from 
Ecclesiasticus is read, beginning 
Let us now praise famous men . 
The Lord hath wrought great glory 
by them through His power. Their 
bodies are buried in peace but 
their name liveth for evermore . 

That -was‘a message to ring in 
the ears of any boy with greatness 
in him. Yet it was not the desire 
to be great that spurred these two 
boys on, but the hope of doing 
something great. On Wren's 
tomb, which bids us turn to the | 
Cathedral for his monument, it is j 
also written that in all the years 
of his long life he worked not for 
himself but for the public good. 

So it was with Rennie. He set 
out to do useful work in the world, 
to build docks and harbours and 
cut canals. Like Wren, he thought 
of his work before himself, and 
out of the vast utility of his designs 
there sprang the beauty that is 
Waterloo Bridge. 

When Wren was a very old 
man he used to come once a year 
to sit for h little while in the 
Cathedral and muse on his handi¬ 
work. We may be sure that 
Rennie felt the same glow when 
he saw the bridge he had built 
for others to cross. He had built 
as Wren had done. They toiled 
as the servants of the people, and 
now the people praise them. 

Not all of us can do as they did. 
The whole world is a shrine to the 
memory of illustrious men, but, 
in the words of that lesson of 
which we have spoken, there are 
some who with all their labours 
leave no memorial. But if, like 
Wren and Rennie, they strive for 
. others, and not for themselves, 
the humbler work they do will 
not be blotted out. It will 
remain a goodly inheritance for 
all who follow them. 
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The Better Way I # A Little Muddled 

have just seen some pictures in j Qome people from the country were 


the American papers of people 
who sold up their homes and waited 
for the end of the world. It is all very 
sad, but one thing* we like about it is 
the saying of a wise American that 
" instead of worrying about the second 
coming of the Lord, we might devote 
time and attention to make the world 
a better place' for Him to come to.” 

If we all do that we shall not have 
to wait for His coming, for we shall 
feel that He is here. 

m 

A Lament for Our Mother Tongue 

T IIE C.N. has pleaded again and again 
for the purity of our Mother 
Tongue, and its defence against those 
who so callously destroy it in these days. 

We were delighted therefore to see 
in the Morning Post a poem from Lady 
Grey, from which we take these verses: 

Within our language stored with 
wealth, 

Fve noted of late years 
A tendency to failing health; _ 
Unchidden fall the tears 
For English, lovely English speech! 
That should be out of sullying reach. 

The pretty name of Madam sounds 
As Moddom to the ear; 

And if you telephone the rounds 
It's No replay you hear; 

And quite is .quale, 

And sure is sbaw ... 

And for sweet Thanh you, you get Keaiv. 

The Guarantee 

0 NE thing from a new book reads 
like a note from an ancient world. 
It tells how the Kaiser once wrote 
to the Tsar that if ever the Tsar 
should be moved to order his armies 


going round London, and they 
were guided by a man who knew little 
more about London than they did. 

They were approaching Kensington 
on the top of a bus, and, seeing the 
Albert Hall on one hand and the 
Albert Memorial on the other, asked 
what these tilings might be. 

“ Oh, that,” said the guide, “ is 
the Kensington Gas Works, and here 
you see a statue to Sir Albert Hall.” 

TipdCat 

'pxiE leaning tower of Pisa is said to be in 
danger of falling. It has nothing 
to lean on. 

B 

This spring the fields and gardens will 
again offer us a feast of colour. 
That is why we all have palates. 

B 

The lady Labour* M.P. says no two 
women can share the same scullery 
tap. Yet it gives 
them a chance to 
do a good turn for 
each other. 

G 

A PARLIAMENT i$ 
said to be go¬ 
ing on strike. Will 
some others please 
copy ? 

0 

Afoscow had 
r.4,000 burglar¬ 
ies last year. 
Chicago must look 
to its laurels. 

0 - 

scientist says 
that in a 
hundred years 
there will be 
nothing in the world to laugh at. Evi¬ 
dently there will be no pessimists left. 

G 



against India the Kaiser would guaran¬ 
tee that none should stir in Europe. 

The war has done many evil things, 
but at least it has ended the time when 
Tsars and Kaisers could gamble with 
the lives of mem The Tsardom has 
gone, and the Kaiser is not likely to 
repeat his impudence. 

& 

The Wonder on the Way 

jyiJLL things , papers , somebody said. 

Well, we have this week two little 
items that can hardly be called dull. 

One of them tells us how a few men 
sat in a little room in London and saw 
and heard President Coolidge bowing 
and speaking three thousand miles 
away. The other tells how any one of 
us may see a thing that happened a 
million years ago. 

So we see across Space and Time; 
it is a mighty foreshadowing of the. 
; wonder that is coming into this dull 
world some day. 

© 

The Winning Crew 

Virgil said of the winning crew in 
his : oat race: “They can because 
they believe they can.” 


The world is suffering from too many 
words, says a big talker. Cross 
words, says Peter Puck. 

□ 

lady speaker thinks politicians are 
too emotional. She has even heard 
a Party cry. 

© 

A Page in an Old Album 

Jn Brussels there is an old Question 
and Answer Album in which 
Edith Caveli wrote as a girl. 

She told the owner of the album 
that her answers to the questions 
should all begin with an R, and this 
is what she wrote. 

Her favourite time of the year was 
Re turning-home time; occupation, 
Rambling in the country; motto. Right 
is Might; quality in a man, Rectitude ; 
quality in a woman. Reverence. 

When we think of the story of Edith 
Caveli we find none of these answers 
surprising. But is it not rather wonder¬ 
ful to think that the girl who years 
after was to die for her country, and 
for whom her country held a memorial 
service in its immortal abbey, should 
set above her signature these words: 

Greatest Ambition: Receive inter¬ 
ment in Westminster Abbey . 
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Things Just Said 

No one can say how long we shall 
live when we are free from the ra¬ 
vages of germs. Sir Ronald Ross 
The urchin with his pockets full of 
marbles is almost certain to be the 
son of a get-rich-quick father. 

Mr.H.A. Vachell 

The average person in the British 
Isles is becoming electrically minded. 
President of the Electrical Engineers 
I believe that, though this is a 
materialistic age, there has never been 
an age with more people struggling 
to live up to the highest ideals. 

. The Prime Minister 
Bitterness, hatred, and selfishness 
breed sorrow. Bishop of Lincoln 
Some people talk as if Christianity 
had done its work. It has hardly 
begu n. The Prime Min istev 

I would stop giving any of these 
young men a farthing for doing 
nothing, and unless they were pre¬ 
pared to earn money somewhere under 
decent conditions they should starve 
Mr. George Lansbury 
We prefer to spend on other things 
than houses. What about the- 300 
millions of our drink bill ? 

Mrs. George Cadbury 
Men are not born free. They are 
not born equal and they are not born 
fraternal, and I will ask any mother in 
the audience if she does not agree with- 
me. The Prime Minister 

The beauties of England are a 
great national inheritance which no 
individual has a right to spoil. 

Lord de la J Farr 

I asked a prison chaplain what class 
of criminals lie found most irreclaim¬ 
able. He answered without hesita¬ 
tion, The gamblers . . Dean Inge 

© 

35 Years Ago 

'T’he Kaiser, sheltered behind his 
castle walls, will have been 
thinking this month of one of his great 
mistakes. It is just 35 years since he 
dismissed Bismarck, and it is interest¬ 
ing to remember that it was at the 
time when a great Labour Conference 
was taking place at Berlin. This is 
how the story is told in a famous diary: 

The English delegates arrived on a Saturday 
night, and found that they were invited to dine 
the next evening with Prince Bismarck. 

Soon after they had adjourned to the draw¬ 
ing-room a servant came up and said something 
to the Prince, who left the room and did not 
return. As it was getting late they consulted 
Count Herbert as to whether they ought to go. 
“ I will ask my father,” he replied,." arid let 
you know.” 

Again there was a considerable delay. When 
the Count returned he said : “ If you will come 
with me you will pass through the room in 
which my father is, and you will be able to take 
leave of him.” 

They followed and found two gentlemen in 
uniform. They were the A.D.Gs of the 
Emperor, who had come to remind the Chan¬ 
cellor that he had not sent to his Sovereign the 
resignation he had promised. 

We may imagine that the destroyer 
of the German Empire would give all 
he has to he back to the day when he 
so curtly dismissed the old Chancellor 
who built it up. 
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GRAINS OF WHEAT WITH A STORY 


MR. COOLIDGE 

SEEING AND HEARING 
HIM IN LONDON 

The Remarkable Thing That 
Happened in a Little Room 

THE TALKING FILM 

The President of the United States, 
Mr. Calvin Coolidge, addressed an 
audience in London not long ago. 

His unexpected appearance was in 
one of the small rooms of the. Royal 
Photographic Society in Russell Square, 
where the President appeared in front 
of the audience, and made a speech for 
about ten minutes on the economic 
administration of the American Civil 
Service. He might certainly have chosen 
something more interesting to talk about 
to a British audience, but as it was the 
ruler of a hundred million people who 
was speaking the photographers would 
have listened eagerly if his subject had 
been about clam shells on the beach 
of California. 

Cold Oratory 

Mr. Coolidge is not a great orator. 
His voice is rather hard. He does not 
take much trouble to get on good terms 
with his audience. He does not fire 
up or soften down. His pronunciation 
is sometimes peculiar ; dollars sounded 
like dallars. He wears pince-nez, which 
he is continually taking off and putting 
back again. He-reads his entire speech 
from a few sheets of manuscript, 
occasionally lifting his eyes to his audi¬ 
ence, and nodding to emphasise a point. 
At the end he makes a little bow and 
disappears. His arguments may con¬ 
vince the mind, but his speech is not of 
the sort that could work up enthusiasm. 

Still, it is a great thing to have heard 
the authentic voice of the 29th successor 
of George Washington. What would 
we give to hear the inaugural address of 
Washington himself, or that famous 
Gettysburg oration of Abraham Lincoln? 
No doubt before long we shall all be able 
to hear and see great men speaking, even 
in little village halls, or in our own homes. 

A White House Film 

But our secret is leaking out. 

For it was not Mr. Coolidge in the 
flesh who appeared in London, although 
it w r as he in everything but the flesh. 
We had his voice, his gestures, his frowns, 
his smiles (which are not frequent), his 
down-sitting, and his uprising. What 
was really being shown was a wonderful 
new film, taken in the grounds of the 
White House, a film which renders not 
only the picture, but the sounds accom¬ 
panying it. 

Many attempts have been made, as 
C.N. readers know, to get a sort of 
gramophone record to go with a moving 
picture, and with a good deal of success, 
but sometimes the gramophone would 
go on chattering after the figure in the 
picture had closed his lips or gone away. 
There is no danger of that in this new 
De Forest Phonofilm, which was demon¬ 
strated before the President and mem¬ 
bers of the Royal Photographic Society, 
for the sound is recorded at the same 
time and on the same reel as the scene. 

Electricity and Light 

Ordinary kinematograph film is one 
inch wide between the perforations ; in 
this new film one-tenth of that space is 
taken up with a sound record, and the 
rest with the ordinary picture : that is 
to say, the film is taken in the usual way, 
but attached to the camera is a photo¬ 
electric cell. 

The sounds from a speaker are trans¬ 
formed by means of a sensitive micro¬ 
phone into little electric currents, and 
these currents the photo-electric cell 
transforms into light. The currents 
vary with the vibrations of the sound, 
and the intensity of the light varies 
with the alterations of the current. 
These variations in the intensity of the 
light are recorded photographically 
through a slit a thousandth of an inch 
wide on the moving strip of film, and the 
picture is being taken at the same time. 
If you looked at the part of the film 


T he Rev. F. C. Spiirr, the well-known 
. Baptist Minister, is very fond of 
showing to his large congregations of 
children a glass tube which his American 
friends have given him as a souvenir 
of his visits to them. 

The tube contains grains of wheat 
from Chicago, taken from the wheat 
which won first prize in a wheat-growing 
competition open to the whole world. 
This is the story behind the little tube. 

A few years ago a scientist with many 
excellent qualifications was engaged 
by a certain Government to conduct 
researches in the manufacture of poison 
gas for use in war. That work he did 
well, for he invented a formula which 
would have produced a poison gas more 
terrible than any used in the War. 


which carries this sound record you 
would simply see a great number of 
horizontal lines, perhaps 500 to an inch, 
all along the film. 

Then the film, after having been 
developed and printed, has to be pro¬ 
jected, and the thing to be done is to 
translate these lines back again into 
sounds. The portion of the film which 
represents the sound is guided past an 
illuminated slit, a little like the move¬ 
ment of the perforated roll in the pianola, 
and as the light gets through the 
travelling film, which is half transparent, 
it falls again upon an electric cell. 
The light varies in intensity, of course, 
according to -the markings on the film, 
and as it varies the resistance of the cell 
varies too, and so do the electrical 
currents into which the light is trans¬ 
formed. Eventually we get the currents 
translated into sounds again, as we 
should have heard them if we had been 
there when the film was taken. 

The day has therefore come when wc 
can hear through the kinematograph. 
If the picture we are looking at is the 
King opening Parliament, we shall be 


Bat there came into his life an 
experience which caused him to turn 
from this science of darkness. Perhaps 
he saw the men, women, and children 
whose lives would be destroyed by the 
new terror his brain had devised. At 
any rate he abandoned the work the 
Government had engaged him to do, and 
declared that no scientist ought to apply 
his skill to such a purpose. 

With the very same chemicals he had 
used for making the poison gas, this 
scientist made a new fertiliser, and with 
its aid were grown crops of wheat which 
won the first prize in the competition 
open to the world. 

Ripened wheat and poison gas ! Life 
and death ! What contrasting pictures 
must come to the scientist’s mind now! 


able to hear the sharp rattle of the troops 
presenting arms, the low rumble of the 
wheels of the State coach, and the loud 
hurrahs of the people. We shall hear 
the actual thing itself, not something 
made up to resemble it behind the scenes. 
Or, if the film takes us to the Zoo, we 
shall hear the roar of the lion at feeding 
time. Most wonderful of all, if the film 
takes us to some outlandish part of the 
Earth we shall not only see the grin on 
the face of Man Friday, but actually 
hear what he says to Crusoe. 

That is to say, science makes all this 
possible, but, as the C.N. has already 
hinted, i t is not likely that we shall have 
many talking films, because the kinema 
trade does not want them. The com¬ 
mercial success of the film lies in its being 
international—it is the most profitable 
thing in the world because all nations 
can use it. When it talks it loses this 
unique value. What will probably 
happen is that the talking will be con¬ 
fined to the country of production, and 
that will, of course, be a wonderful gain. 
At any rate, there it is, and Mr. Coolidge 
has been seen and heard in London. 


BABY’S RATTLE 

FOUND IN A NURSERY 
5000 YEARS OLD 

The Cradle in the Cradle of 
the World 

MESOPOTAMIA DIGGERS 
CLOSEDOWN 

Towards the end of this month the 
season for excavating at Kish will 
close, and it is delightful for us to see 
that this chapter of the exploration 
closes with a child’s toy. 

For about two years archaeologists 
have been busy in Mesopotamia, some 
of them on the site of the most ancient 
capital of that country, the oldest of 
historic cities, revealing the secrets of 
the past. The C.N. readers have been 
following their footsteps. 

We know that they have laid bare 
the foundations of palaces of kings 
who, though their names were a mere 
legend, founded the culture of Western 
Asia. There, in that land between the 
two rivers, the life of the world began 
after the glacial period. 

Stories in Picture 

The excavators have, opened up the 
remains of palace walls adorned with 
story pictures in the earliest form 
known of story writing. History that 
we have only guessed at has been made 
clear. Tablets have been found giving 
grammar, dictionaries, and commen¬ 
taries, contracts for work, revelations 
of the life of a most ancient people who 
were legendary when Abraham rose up 
and crossed the desert to find a new home. 

' More will be done. The excavators 
are only resting on their spades; archae¬ 
ologists, with an excitement we can 
understand, are putting together the 
records of the tale of the Earth’s past. 
All our ideas are being revolutionised, on 
art, architecture, and social life, by the 
things they are discovering and, much 
more important, deciphering.. 

Nurseries 3000 Years Before Jesus 

Not only have we seen photographs 
of halls with gigantic columns of sculp¬ 
tured walls showing how glorious were 
the kings of old, but lately we have had 
a pleasant reminder that a king’s baby 
is a baby for a’ that. The palaces had 
nurseries where little ones had to be 
amused and made to forget that they 
were teething. 

The excavators have found a fine 
hollow" clay model of a sheep, and it 
rattles when you shake it. Think of 
the dusky little hands that played with 
that toy in a cradle in Mesopotamia, 
the cradle of the world ! 

Women of Long Ago 

We find also that the women in those 
days were just as particular how their 
hair was done as they are now. Every 
girl today carries her vanity bag. The 
excavators (smiling, we are sure) have 
found two small vanity cases of about 
the same age as the baby’s rattle, and 
they are very proud of them because 
they arc unique in the tale of archae¬ 
ology. . (There were “ modern women,” 
then, so long ago !) 

These vanity cases contain tongs and 
pincers. With them have been found 
cornelian and agate beads, copper hair¬ 
pins with animal heads for ornament, 
and part of a solid gold chain of woven 
wire, so beautifully made that Europe 
cannot think any longer she knows all 
about metal working and about the 
goldsmith’s art. 

We shall watch with the greatest 
| interest for the excavators td begin their 
work again and tell us another chapter 
of this fascinating fairy tale of the past.. 


WHAT HAPPENED A MILLION YEARS AGO 



By a wonderful new discovery of stars in the Great Nebula of Andromeda, astronomers have 
been able to measure the distance from the Earth of this marvellous celestial object, and they 
find it to be nearly a million light years away. When we look at it, and it is visible to the 
naked eye, we are looking at something as it existed a million years ago. See page one 
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A NEW HOUSE IN 
POMPEII 

The Home of Loreius 
Tiburtinus 

FOUNTAINS RUN AFTER 
2000 YEARS 

After nearly 2000 years the fountains 
are sparkling once again in the house of 
Loreius Tiburtinus. 

. This beautiful villa, the home of a 
wealthy patrician who, witli his house¬ 
hold and all his possessions, was en¬ 
gulfed in Pompeii’s terrible catastrophe 
of a.d. 79, is one of the buildings re¬ 
constructed with learned care by . the 
great archaeologists employed by the 
Italian Government. 

We can now hope to get a better idea, 
by photographs or by personal visits, 
of the luxury and elegance which charac¬ 
terised the life of aristocratic Romans 
when they left the heat and turmoil of 
the capital to refresh thelmselves in the 
cool and lovely pleasure-city of the 
Ray of Naples. 

Loreius Tiburtinus has left nothing 
but his name to hi story/ but we can-tell 
from his house that he was a man of 
taste and elegance, Tor the walls of liis 
rooms were decorated, not with the 
cheap and objectionable paintings that 
disfigure' so many of the houses in 
Pompeii, but with charmingly-painted 
scenes from Homer’s Iliad, from the 
Labours of Hercules, and other delight¬ 
ful and artistic subjects. The garden, 
too, is ornamented witli fine statues, 
and beautified with terraces, cascades, 
and paths, where stately Senators and 
lovely maids and matrons used to walk 
in the golden sunshine, under a sky of 
changeless blue, in the days of wise 
Hadrian and cruel Nero. 


GOOD TURN IN THE WAR 
Miner Offered Half a Fortune 

The medical orderlies did heroic work 
in the war and many of them were 
decorated. George Taylor, a South 
Staffordshire miner, got the D.C.M. for 
his work in the South Staffordshire 
Regiment in Belgium. 

Now, however, he has got a more 
substantial reward. He came across 
an old friend in the war who had been 
his near.neighbour in East Africa, where 
both of them were born. This friend. 
Corporal Bargue, was iri charge of some 
East African troops when an ammunition 
dump was bombed and he was severely 
wounded. Taylor got him out and 
dressed his wounds. 

And now Bargue has inherited fruit 
farms in New Zealand worth £20,000, 
and lias sent a message to his rescuer 
inviting him to go out to New Zealand 
and share his fortune with him. But 
Taylor is a bad sailor and dreads the sea 
voyage and is happy where he is.. He 
seems to doubt whether £10,000 is worth 
crossing to the Antipodes to pick up !' 
Most of us would think otherwise, and 
probably Taylor will, too, in the end. 

COBBLESTONES AND 
SAUCEPANS 
Paris Tired of Her Noises 

The heavy lorries and omnibuses that 
pass through the Paris streets, espe¬ 
cially those paved with cobbles, are such 
a nuisance, in shaking the houses that 
the city authorities have offered a prize 
of 50,000 francs to the inventor who dis¬ 
covers a means whereby the saucepans 
on the kitchen wall will be prevented 
from jangling when vehicles rattle by. 

The difference in comfort on the 
average motor-bus in Paris when it 
travels over a smooth, asphalt-paved 
road and over a road made with cobble¬ 
stones is so marked that a stranger is 
tempted to imagine the bus has -broken 
down when it passes from the smooth 
routes into the rough ones. London 
is far ahead of Paris in the matter of 
street paving, and even in London the 
authorities are not satisfied. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Wrapping twine can now be made from 
the pulp of pine trees. . 

American mules are said to be re¬ 
placing oxen ( on many German farms. 

In proportion to her population Spain 
has 60,000 fewer schools than any other 
European State. " . 

Town Doubles Itself 

The population of Mansfield has prac¬ 
tically doubled during the past ten years. 

A Sweet Place to Live in 

The funds in hand in Sugar City, 
Southern Alberta, are so plentiful that 
no local taxes are to be levied this year. 

Ale, Beer, and Water 

At a wedding in Derbyshire, Mr. Ale 
married Miss Beere,.. but water was 
drunk at the wedding party. 

Plaice in the North Sea 

The catch of plaice by British fisher¬ 
men in the North Sea fell from 32,896 
tons to 22,427 tons between 1920 and 1923. 

America’s Men and Women 

The United States is said to be the 
only large country in the world where 
the men outnumber the women. America 
has 1040 males for every 1000 females. 

Plenty of Room in Canada 

Canada has three hundred million 
acres of land suitable for farming, but 
reports indicate that only one-sixth has 
yet been cultivated. 

Shock for Shopkeeper 

While dressing the window an Ilkeston 
shopkeeper was startled by a runaway 
horse crashing through the plate-glass. 
The man. was unhurt. 

L R T 

The Argentine Government has started 
to put up the most southerly radio station 
in the world. It is in the South Orkney 
Islands, and the call is to be L R T. 

What Canada’s Mines Produce 

It is estimated that the total mineral 
production in Canada was £42,000,000 
in 1924. .More gold, lead, and zinc, 
were mined than ever before. 

Felix Kept On 

Chased by dogs in Lincolnshire, a black 
cat entered a house, darted, upstairs to a 
bedroom, and escaped by jumping 
through an open window on to a pear tree. 

Seeds From Tibet 

A botanical expedition to Tibet has 
discovered 300 kinds of seeds, which are 
to be distributed to the Botanical Gar¬ 
dens in Kew, Edinburgh, and London. 

Invention for the Harvest Field 

A farming implement has been in¬ 
vented to strip rice from the stalks 
while standing so that the straw can be 
harvested separately. 

Five Million Readers 

It has been estimated that probably 
five million people are always reading 
the Children’s Newspaper, the Children’s 
Encyclopedia, or My Magazine. 

Millions of Slespors 

Eight million more feet of railway 
sleepers have been ordered in British 
Columbia by British railways. Twenty 
million feet of these sleepers are now oh 
order in the timber province. 


GARDEN CITY FOR 
PRAGUE 

1000 Homes at £20 a Year 

Prague, the beautiful capital of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, is to have a garden city for a 
thousand families. 

So cleverly has the undertaking been 
financed that poor people will be able 
to live in the houses, for the rent is in no 
case to be more than £20 a year. A 
savings bank is finding the money for 
the city, and will be repaid gradually 
from the rents of the houses and the 
profits of the official buildings. 

Beautifully situated, laid out in 
charming grounds, with all the require¬ 
ments of social life concentrated in its 
enclosure, the Garden City of Prague 
will make yet One more beauty to add 
to the fame of the City of Spires. 


PROSPEROUS INDIA 

Remarkable Output in 
Spite of Discontent 

THE ANSWER TO THE CRITICS 

Can we expect a country honeycombed 
with political discontent, and possessed 
with a burning desire to be free of all 
outside control and guidance, to be 
prospering abundantly in trade and 
commerce, with its financial position 
sound and stable ? 

The theory of Indian extremists is 
that India cannot prosper under British 
rule. They say her trade is languishing 
and that there can be no real progress 
till she is free. - 

Yet a great expert has been pointing 
out that India is the greatest manu¬ 
facturing country in the tropics and 
the eighth greatest in the world, that her 
trade is flourishing and the price of 
investments steady, while even the 
securities of her much-abused Govern¬ 
ment continue to rise. 

In an ordinary year twenty million 
tons of coal are mined, five million bales 
of cotton and eight million bales of jute 
are raised, while of food harvested there 
are thirty million tons of rice, ten million 
tons of wheat, and no less than three 
million tons of sugar. 

Whatever ills have come to India 
through British rule, she has external 
peace, and she has prosperity, although 
its fruits might be better distributed. 
Self-government, also, is being matured 
slowly but steadily, and would come 
much faster if Indians were more at 
peace among themselves. 

THE MAN WHO 
REMEMBERED 
Rise of a Village Boy 

There is an ever-growing list of boys 
from quiet English villages who have met 
with great success in the bustling life of 
America. It is pleasing to read that 
they do not forget their old homes. 

Mr. HaiTy Coulby, of the big American 
city of Cleveland, has just presented 
£5000 to the Newark Hospital on the 
condition that the people of the village 
of Claypole may receive treatment 
there. He left Claypole for America as 
a. poor boy, and succeeded so well that 
he is now owner of a .shipping line on ! 
the Great Lakes. He had already 
made many gifts to his native village, 
among them a village hall. 

Such men help to show us that there 
is not so very much difference between 
Cleveland and Claypole after all. 

THE WIRELESS BELL 
Ringing Up a Lightship 

A new group of lightships is to be fitted 
with wireless telephones and wireless 
bells, and these will be in communication 
with a new Trinity House station to be 
erected on the seashore near Cromer. 

With this new type of station it will 
be possible to ring a bell by wireless 
when anyone wants to speak to a light¬ 
ship, so that there is no need for an 
operator to be continually listening. 
Two dredgers for the port of Basra are 
to be similarly equipped.' 

LONDON FROM THE SKY 
A New Aerial Survey 

A thousand photographs are shortly 
to be taken from the air over London, 
in order to make a bird’s-eye map em¬ 
bracing an area of about 100 square miles. 
The photographs will be grouped into 
sections giving complete views of each 
metropolitan borough.. Every street 
named in the Post Office directory will 
be plainly visible. 


A MAN WHO TRUSTS 
THE WORLD 

The Take-What-You-Like 
Shop 

HONEST TRADESMAN WHO IS 
NEVER CHEATED 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

I went the other morning to the 
flower shop of a little town in France 
where I was staying to pay. for flowers 
sent to me, but when I got there I found 
this notice on the door : The shopkeeper 
has gone to Paris for the day . 

More curious than the notice was the 
wide open door. People could walk in 
and out exactly as might please them. 
So I inquired from the neighbours what 
it meant. 

" You surely are no customer,” they 
replied, ** or you would know it is a habit 
with our neighbour. He always leaves 
his shop to the good care of his customers 
when he is out. If you want anything 
you help yourself and leave the payment 
on the counter; or if you are not sure 
about the price you bring it another 
day. That is what we all do.” 

A Lesson to Be Learned . 

As I could not come again, and did not 
know the amount of my bill I left a note 
asking the shopkeeper to call some day 
at my address. So one evening he came. 

“ I was much surprised the other day,” 
I said to him, “ when I found your door 
wide open, you being away. Don’t you 
think .that is very risky ? Anyone might 
go in and take anything.” 

u But that is precisely why I do it,” 
was his reply. “T am the only 011c in 
the house, you see, and if I lock the shop 
door when I am out and people then 
want my flowers, both my customers and 
my business will suffer. So I leave them 
to help themselves and tell me what they 
have had.” 

” And are you never robbed ? ” I 
asked. 

“ Never,” said the man ; “no one 
has ever robbed me.” 

Believing in others, he was believed in 
and never cheated. Is there not some¬ 
thing to be learned from that ? 


WHEN THERE WAS WAR 
ON THE BORDER 
A Breath of Old History 

When a firm of land agents sold the 
Hardington Estate the other day, a 
breath of ancient history was wafted 
through the dull atmosphere of a busi¬ 
ness office, for the Hardington Estate 
includes in its 900 acres one of the few 
existing fortified “ Laird’s Yards.” 

These were strongly defended stock¬ 
ades, used to keep the cattle and sheep 
in that would be raided from time to time 
from neighbouring landowners, or when 
possible from some rich manor over the 
Border, in prosperous England. Al¬ 
though Hardington is in Lanarkshire, it 
was nothing to the fierce leaders of the 
clan to take their young men on a foray 
across the Lowlands into Durham and 
Yorkshire, 150 miles or more, leaving 
the high and barren plains of Northum¬ 
berland to the crows. 

We cannot imagine England and 
Scotland as two countries at open war 
with each other, always harrying each 
other’s frontier-land in these'merciless 
cattle-raids, but the great spaces on 
either side of Hadrian’s Wall- became 
little better than a vast battlefield, 

| studded with fortresses and castles and 
peel-towers, which still remain, though 
half in ruins, to show what a dangerous 
business life was in that countryside 
from the 13th to the 16th centuries. 

Who was to blame, the Englishmen 
or the Scotsmen ? Nobody knew then— 
and nobody cares now. 


NEXT WEEK £ 

A knowledge test of great interest, with 
a prize of £100 and fifty prizes of one 
pound, will appear in the C.N. next week. 
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ft MILLION TOILING 
CHILDREN 

ONE OF AMERICA’S BIG 
PROBLEMS 

Defeat of a Great Crusade in 
the States 

AMENDMENT NUMBER 20 

One child in every twelve in the 
United States is compelled to work for a 
living. Over a million children, between 
ten and fifteen are employed for profit. 

Hitherto the employment of children 
has been regulated by the Legislatures 
of each State without regard to the laws 
of its neighbours. A movement to 
transfer this class of legislation to Con¬ 
gress has been successfully resisted for 
the time being.- It was to have been 
the Twentieth Amendment of the Con¬ 
stitution, the Prohibition Amendment 
being the nineteenth. 

Such . an alteration can only be 
secured if supported by a two-thirds 
majority in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, and also by three- 
fourths of the State Legislatures. Both 
Houses of Congress have given their 
approval, but of the first 15 States to 
vote in the matter, 13 have pronounced 
against the change. That means that 
the proposal is defeated. 

States and Standards 

So now the supporters of the change 
have got to settle down to a steady, 
persistent campaign for the conversion 
of the opposing States; it is hardly to 
be doubted, when the question is pro¬ 
perly understood, that the States will 
do the right thing. 

It is said that the regulation of child 
labour is the business of the States, 
and not of Congress. But the States 
are not doing the business in a way that 
can be defended. Only 22 out of the 
48 forbid children to work before they 
are 15 or older (in Britain they may 
work at- 14). Thirteen require that 
they must have reached the eighth 
grade at school, and in eleven others 
they must have passed the seventh or 
sixth. Two require onty the fourth, 
and the rest exact no standard at all! 

Similarly only 30 States limit child 
labour to eight hours a day ; one allows 
eleven hours, and Georgia imposes no 
limit. The Southern States, where are 
the black population and the cotton 
plantations, are the worst. 

More than half the working children 
of America—647,000 out of a million 
and sixty thousand-—work at farming, 
stock raising, gardening, and lumbering— 
tree felling and sawing works. 

A Hopeful Outlook 

Much of the hostility to the proposed 
change is due to unscrupulous misrepre¬ 
sentation. The actual wording of the 
Amendment is this: “ The Congress 
shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labour of. persons under 
18 years of age,” Yet it is persistently 
suggested that for the Amendment to 
be passed would at once stop any work 
at all by any person under 18. 

The kind of thing it is really proposed 
to do is " to bar from work children 
under i_j, those under 16 from more than 
eight hours* labour/and those under 18 
from dangerous employment.” 

We do not think that public opinion 
in America will be long in realising that 
some such reform is necessary, and that 
it should be made over the whole country. 

It has been well said that “ a nation 
which was rent in twain for years by a 
bitter Avar over black slavery will never 
be at peace with itself until child slavery 
has been abolished.’* 


Why Not? 

In 80 years medical research has given 
ns 20 more years to live. That miracu¬ 
lous progress will not stop, A great 
scientist lias said that in 100 years man 
should live to be 150. Why not ? 

Sir Ronald Ross 


The Children 


SAVING HUMAN 
WRECKS 

War Refugees Settling 
Down Again 
FINE WORK BY THE LEAGUE 

It is good to know that the great work 
of resettling the Greek refugees from 
Turkey in their new homes goes steadily 
on, and that they are doing well there. 

The Settlement Commission appointed 
by the League of Nations has just issued 
a new report, and it is \-ery encouraging. 

Over 116,000 families have been 
settled, mostly in Macedonia, and 
equipped with seeds and agricultural 
implements. Nearly 10,000 houses have 
been built in ten months, in addition 
to those the Greek Government has 
supplied; and, of course, there are the 
houses left by the Turks who have gone 
back to Turkey under the policy' of 
exchange—50,000 such houses are in 
Macedonia alone. 

The prevalence of malaria and a bad 
spring drought have delayed the time 
when many of the settlers could be re¬ 
garded as having reached independence, 
but some 40,000 families who have taken 
up tobacco growing have been rewarded 
by an excellent harvest. 

EXPRESS ROADS 
New Way to Speed Up Traffic 

There are two motor-cars in Cali¬ 
fornia for every seven people, and the 
old roads are becoming inadequate for 
the traffic. 

Plans are being, made to speed-up 
communication betAvcen the big cities 
by linking them by wide, straight roads, 
Avith no cross-roads and no local traffic. 
Every car using these roads will have to 
travel at 30 miles an hour at least. 

On each side of the main highway will 
run roads for local traffic, and these Avill 
be connected with the main road by 
sidings at inter\ r als. Local cross-roads 
will have to go either over or under the 
express higliAvay. 

Stopping - places in the cities A\ill be 
something like railway stations. The 
Avhole idea is very much like .adapting 
the rule of the rail to the road. 

A SAFE THAT SCREAMS 
Noisy Invention from 
Birmingham 

Mr. R. C. Whittingliam, a young 
inventor from West Bromwich, has just 
brought out a new device which will 
add to the difficulties of the burglar. 

It is nothing less than a safe which 
screams as soon as it is touched by an 
unauthorised hand, and goes on scream¬ 
ing for four hours, or until someone who 
knows how to stop it comes along. 

The scream is set in motion by delicate 
and secret mechanism connected A\ T ith a 
vigorous motor-hooter, and is loud 
enough to arouse the entire neighbour¬ 
hood within a radius of a quarter of a 
mile or more. 


WONDERFUL POWERS 
OF FISH 

Heart Beats Suspended 

Some remarkable experiments have 
been carried out with various kinds of 
fish at the Atlantic Biological Station. 

Such fish as cod and eels have been 
kept' in a tank of Avater which 'was 
gradually made colder and colder. 
When near the freezing point, the fish 
became numb and their hearts stopped 
beating; but, although they remained 
like this for several hours, as soon as the 
Avater Avas wanned again their hearts 
resumed their beat and the fish regained 
their full activity. 


's Newspaper 

GOD SAVE THE BIRDS 

From the Boy Scout Q.H.Q. 

The birds are coming -into their OAvn. 
Everywhere we hear now of bird 
sanctuaries., being established. 

People are' at last beginning to fear 
that, unless something is done, the birds 
avIio bring so much brightness into the 
world, and number among them many 
of the farmer’s most useful allies, will 
die out of the Old Country. 

A man who returned from his first 
visit to Canada told me that the saddest 
thing to him in the whole of that vast 
country was the scarcity of birds. 

In at least one part of Canada the 
Boy Scouts, in their capacity as Bird 
Wardens, have taken matters into their 
own hands. 

Scout Bird Wardens 

The Rideau Island Bird Sanctuary Avas 
started in the autumn of 1923 by the 
Calgary Boy Scouts under their Com- 
•missioner. They erected a feAV low 
shelters of brushwood to form feeding 
stations, and to afford protection from 
the snoAV ; and Avitliin these shelters 
they fed birds through the winter. 

The sanctuary, under the Migratory 
Birds Act, is closed to the general 
public, but the Scouts who look after 
it arp alloA\*ed to visit the island to 
observe and study the birds. They 
keep careful records of the arrival and 
departure of migratory birds, and fulfil 
their duties as Scout Bird Wardens 
with great zeal. 

Commenting on the good work of 
these boys, the Calgary Herald adds 
that it has had good results in the in¬ 
creasing interest in birds and in the 
numerous bird houses, bird baths, and 
feeding platforms that are nOAv to be 
seen scattered about the city. On one 
short avenue alone no less than 53 
bird houses A\*ere counted in the grounds 
of private houses. 

The Rare Kingfisher 

There are many, such bird sanctuaries 
in Canada, but the one on Rideau 
Island is the first Ave have heard of as 
being entirely in charge of Boy Scouts. 

In England Ave are lucky enough still 
to be able to see and hear numbers of 
lovely birds all the year, but birds that 
were common a hundred years ago are 
rare today. 

When Francis Orpen Morris, three- 
quarters of a century ago, wrote what 
is still a standard book on British 
birds, he spoke’ of kingfishers being 
; commonly seen along the streams of the 
West Riding Of Yorkshire. That Avas 
before these same streams supplied the 
\\ 7 ater-power for the giant Avoollen 
mills Avhich now adorn their banks. 
A kingfisher is a rare sight in Hebden 
Bridge today. 

A Sorry Legacy 

On the Chief Scout’s suggestion a good 
many Boy Scouts have become Bird 
Wardens, after passing certain tests of 
their knowledge of bird life. 

They must, for instance, be familiar 
with the chief dangers to Avhich birds 
are exposed, and the laws existing to 
protect them. They must know the 
habits, calls, and appearance of at 
least twelve varieties of birds in their 
district, and have kept a record of 
them and their nests for over a year. 

A country without birds Avould be a 
sorry thing to hand down to our grand¬ 
children. No amount of aeroplane 
journeying or Avireless photography 
could e\ r er make up for the lack of those 
perfect little creatures put into the 
world by their Father and our Father 
in the days when Ave had a Avorld fit 
for birds to li\ 7 e in. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 

Four pictures by F. Guardi . . £1837 

Portrait of himself by Rembrandt £630 

Drawing by Birket Foster . . £257 

Six Queen Anne chairs . . . £231 

A Sheraton sideboard . . . . £99 

A George II silver coffee pot . £32 

A piece of the blue Garter ribbon said to 
have been worn by Charles I bn the scaffold 
was sold for £55. 
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MERCURY VISIBLE 

BRIGHTEST ORB IN THE 
WESTERN SKY 

Where to Look for a Rarely- 
Seen World 

NEAREST PLANET TO THE EARTH 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The planet Mercury may be seen in 
the western sky after sunset during next 
AA r eek, when he will set nearly two hours 
after the Sun does. 

There are no bright stars or planets 
near him, so observers will have only the 
compass points to direct them to him. 

Between 7 and 7.30 p.m. Avill be the 
best time to seek Mercury, when he may 
be seen, shining with a bright golden 
lustre against the tAvilight sky, some 
Avay above where the Sun has set. He 
will be slightly to the right, or north of 



Relative sizes of Mercury and Mars as seen 
through a telescope* 


due west, and between twenty and 
twenty-live times the Moon’s apparent 
width above the horizon at about 7 
o’clock, the*beginning of the week. Later 
in the evening he will, of course, be nearer 
the horizon; finally setting between 
tA\ 7 enty and thirty minutes past eight, in 
the course of the week. 

Mars also is in the A\ r estern sky in the 
evening, and must not be mistaken for 
Mercury. He is much higher in the sky, 
between 7 and S p.m. more toAvards the 
south-west and close to the Pleiades, 
being a little to the south-east of them 
tow-ards Aldebaran, early in the Aveck. 

On the e\ 7 ening of March 29, the 3 loon 
will be below Mars, about twelve times 
her OAvn width aAvay. 

Mars is not nearly so bright as Mercury 
now, Mercury being the brightest orb in 
the western sky. Field glasses will help 
greatly in finding him, and in getting a 
fascinating glimpse of this rarely seen 
Avorld ; for, oAving to his proximity to the 
Sun, he never appears to us late at night, 
against a dark sky, but always in the 
tAvilight, and then usually among the 
mists and haze just above the horizon. 

For this reason the great majority ot 
mankind never see this remarkable 
little Avorld at all, a Avorld which, if it 
A\ r ere as close to us as the 'Moon, would 
appear about half as wide again as our 
| satellite; and there are reasons for 
believing that Mercury w r ould not be A'ery 
diffei*ent in appearance. 

At the present time Mercury is much 
the nearest of all the planets to the 
Earth, being about eighty-five million 
miles aAvay at the beginning of next week, 
and some se\ r enty million at the end. 

Mercury Coming Nearer 

He is, therefore, rapidly approaching 
our Avorld, and soon will be getting 
between us and the Sun. This will occur 
on April 18, when, though still nearer, 
and in fact at his nearest, Mercury will 
be quite invisible. 

Mars, on the other hand, is being 
rapidly left behind by the Earth, 1S0 
million miles separating us from him 
110AV. Still, with dwindling brilliance he 
will remain in the soutli-Avestern sky 
| until late in the summer. J ust now he 
I is about as bright as Aldebaran, the two 
luminaries appearing like a pair of 
reddish Twins ; and, toward the end of 
next Aveek, but little farther apart than 
Castor and Pollux. 

The appearance and relative sizes of 
Mercury and Mars as presented now in a 
telescope, are shown in the picture, not¬ 
withstanding that Mars is actually 423c 
miles in diameter as compared with the 
3030 miles of Mercury. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. Jupiter S.E. in the morning. 
Mercury W. and Mars S.W. in the ,evening. 
Saturn "E. after 9 p.m. 
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The Children s Newspaper 


THE WIZARD OF KANDARA 


A Story of Adventure 
in Wildest Africa 

CHAPTER 26 

The Eleventh Hour 

J7or the time being it is necessary. 
* to. leave Neil Ranson to his 
fate, and to go back a matter of a 
few hours, in order to explain the 
circumstances in which Punhri had 
so narrowly escaped being starved 
to death in the vaults beneath the 
Palace. 

The man, as we have already said, 
had been familiar with the royal 
catacombs since the days of his 
youth. In the reign of the Queen’s 
father he had assisted in the various 
religious ceremonies that had been 
wont to take place at stated inter¬ 
vals in the vaults. It was then that 
he had learned of the existence of, a, 
certain ‘ secret room, called the 
Chamber of Anubis, in which at 
funerals certain mystic rites took 
place after the embalmers had done 
their work. 

It will be remembered that 
Punhri escaped from the Queen's 
apai*tments by means of smashing 
the lanterns and plunging the room 
into darkness. He had then fled 
across the Room of the Bath, 
entering, the long tunnel that led 
to the outer wall. ... 

Bv way of this he had hoped to 
make good his escape. He knew 
that the door at the end was both 
open and unguarded. His dismay; 
therefore, may be imagined when, 
about half, way down the passage, 
he heard shouts in frpnt of him and 
recognised at once the loud voice 
of Dario. ; 

As we know, the Captain of the 
Bodyguard had forced his . way 
through the mob outside the 
Palace gate, and had passed round 
the 1 city wall, with the idea of 
entering the Palace. He had with 
him about a score of men, many.of 
whom carried torches, the light of 
which Punhri was able to see in 
the distance. 

Punhri found himself, as it were, 
between the hammer and the anvil. 
He knew that, if he continued to 
advance, he must be captured by 
Dario ; whereas, if he turned back, 
he would most assuredly fall into 
the 1 lands of the three Europeans 
who had started in pursuit of him. 

At the very moment when he 
believed himself to be lost, he re¬ 
membered the secret Chamber of 
Anubis, which could not be more 
than a few yards from where he 
was. He had "no light; but the 
tunnel at that place was dead 
straight, . and he could see the 
torches of Dario’s men before him. 
He retreated rapidly to a point 
where the tunnel turned almost at 
right angles. • The secret room he 
knew* to be somewhere here. 

Running his hand along the wall 
at the required level, he soon found 
the knob, and pressing this, caused 
the great stone slab to revolve on 
its axis. 

The slab moved slowly into a 
position at right angles to the wall, 
leaving both openings. clear, and 
then remained quite stationary. 
Punhri passed through into the 
inner room, where he at once 
realised that he was not yet out of 
danger. 

The revolving door could be 
opened from the passage side, but 
it had to be closed by hand. Hear¬ 
ing the approach of Dario and his 
men, and seeing the torchlight 
already reflected on the walls of 
the tunnel, he became highly 
alarmed, and threw* all his weight 
against the stone. He had not 
. meant to close it altogether ; but 
in his great haste he used all his 
strength and weight. The result 
was disastrous for himself. The 
stone swung back into its place, 
and was caught in the catch that 
held it with a sharp, metallic click ! 

. That sound—like the snap of 
tlie back of a watch, only ten times 
louder—-sounded in Punhri*s cars 
like the brief, pitiless sentence of 
some relentless judge, 
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Told by Major 
Charles Gilson 


He may have succeeded in escap¬ 
ing from his enemies, but he had 
fallen into the clutches of Death 
himself—an exorable and mighty 
conqueror from whom no reprieve 
could be -expected. 

And then; at the eleventh hour, 
something -happened that not even 
Punhri^ himself could have ex¬ 
plained—to anybody’s satisfaction 
but his own... . . 

For, in some .mysterious way, the 
Queen; in a dream or in a trance, 
left her. apartments unperceived, 
and wandered, all unconscious of 
her danger,' to the very threshold 
of Punhri's prison. 

She confessed long after, w*hen 
all tlie queer happenings of these 
strange, inexplicable days came to 
be discussed; that she had often 
wandered in secret in the old cata¬ 
combs of the Palace. The stillness 
and the silence, and the feeling 
that she was alone with her ances¬ 
tors and the spirit of the past, 
stirred her imagination. But what 
should haye taken her there on that 
particular night w*ill never be known. 

Punhri . would have liked to 
believe that his amazing influence 
over her—which .was undoubtedly 
great-r-compelled her to come to 
him when he needed her aid. * 

Whatever the truth may be, the 
fact remains that in the most critical 
hour of his life, Zarasis came to 
be, unknowingly # but nevertheless 
surely, the means of his release. 

Armed as he was with his 
dagger, he- would undoubted!y 
have, taken the Queen’s life then 
and. there, had she not awakened 
suddenly from out of her trance 
and fled in terror .... 

When .at last Zarasis found her. 
way back to .her apartments in the 
Palace, slie w as prepared to swear 
that she had set eyes upon Punhri 
himself. 

She had seen the mail for no 
longer than an instant, haggard 
and shrunken, resembling a ghost. 
And she had seen too Neil Ranson, 
whom Fountain and Tremayne 
had left in the garden no more 
than an hour before. 

Search w*as immediately’ made 
throughout the subterranean pas¬ 
sages and vaults. The door of 
the secret room was found wide 
open, bearing out the truth of what 
the Queen had said ; and at the 
end of the tunnel the .door in the 
outer wall-was‘also open, proving 
that Punhri had escaped that way. 

CHAPTER 27 

On the Island of Ra 

hen daylight came the whole 
city was searched again 
from end to end, even more 
thoroughly than before; but no 
traces could be found of the High 
Priest. They knew* now that he 
was alive, that he lay somewhere 
in hiding; but they had no idea 
where he was until three days 
afterwards, when there came to 
the Palace a shaven monk, an old, 
wrinkled man, dressed in rags, who 
brought with him a message signed 
by the High Priest himself. . 

The message was brief and to 
the point. Punhri made no secret 
of the fact that Neil Ranson was 
in his power, imprisoned in some 
secret place where no one could 
ever find him. He demanded that, 
a royal proclamation should be 
issued, signed by the Queen herself 
granting him a full pardon for 
such offences as he had committed 
and reinstating him in his office 
as High Priest of Kandara, 

The monk of Ra who had 
brought this letter was bidden to 
wait until such time as the Oueen 
would send her answer, and in the 
meantime a council was-summoned, 
which .. was attended by Dario, 
Tremayne, and Fountain, and pre¬ 
sided over by Zarasis herself. 

There were present also several 
aged senators, men who had been 
the Queen’s advisers for many 
years; and these for the most part 
were for ignoring Punhri’s bargain, 
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It mattered little to them whether 
Neil Raraon lost his life ; and the 
one thing they dreaded above all 
others was the return of the 
Sorcerer to the city. 

However, there were others who 
advised the Queen to issue the 
proclamation' then and there. It 
was useless, they declared, to oppose 
Punhri. Though a fugitive, the 
man was as dangerous and as 
powerful as he had ever been. 

But it was to Tremayne, more 
than to any other, that the Queen 
looked for advice, and Tremayne 
did not give his decision until he 
had considered every aspect of the 
case.. He. was loth to leave Neil in 
danger a day longer than was 
necessary, arid yet he saw quite 
cloarty that, if the High Priest 
returned.to the city mid established 
himself in his old position, there 
would be another insurrection 
which might end in the dethrone¬ 
ment of the Queen and the death 
of all those who had remained loyal 
to her. 

“ I think it bc^t,” said he, “ to 
temporise. This monk, on his own 
showing, has come from the island 
of Ra; and, though he refuses to 
tell us anything, it is quite evident 
that the monks are on terms of 
friendship with Punhri. I propose, 
therefore,, that, this very night, a 
strong party under the command 
of Dario himself takes possession 
of the island. There we may hear 
news of Punhri, or, at any rate, of 
Neil. It' should be possible for 
us to save the boy’s life without 
making concessions to a man who 
has proved himself a traitor, and 
who thereby merits deiath." 

John Fountain stroked his beard. 
He sat silent for a moment, his 
face thoughtful, his eyes, downcast. 

! ’ ” I don’t like the idea of it,” 
said he. “ That boy is under my 
protection, in a way. He and I 
have knocked about together for 
years. We have been through 
thick and thin. We came to this 
country to save you, Tremayne. 
It's up to me to get out of it alive, 
if I can, and take Neil back with 
me to civilisation.” 

“ Fountain,” Tremayne answered, 
“ do not think I lack gratitude, 
but consider what happens if wc 
give in to this man. If he comes 
back to Kandara, you may be 
sure he will not rest till not only 
Neil, but you and I as well, are 
under the ground, until he has 
placed himself upon the throne. 
I believe it * to be possible to find 
out where Neil is, and to save the 
boy’s life; while there is also a 
chance that we may run Punhri to 
ground.” 

” Maybe you're right,” said Foun¬ 
tain. “ I see now quite clearly that 
to give in to the scoundrel would be 
playing a coward’s part, and I know 
Neil himself would be the first to 
agree with you.” 
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They decided to leave the whole 
matter in Tremayne's hands, and 
that very evening arrangements 
were made for a strong party of 
the Royal Bodyguard to cross the 
lake to the island of Ra and take 
possession of the monastery. 

A number of boats were collected 
in a secret place—a narrow creek 
overhung by trees—and soon after 
nightfall Dario and many of his 
men, accompanied by John Foun¬ 
tain and Tremayne/ embarked in 
these and set forth across the 
water. 

The Moon had risen early, but 
the sky was flecked with long, 
dark strips of cloud, behind which 
at times the Moon was masked, 
so that at one moment they .were 
in darkness and .the next in brightest 
moonshine. . 

It was when the boats were. at 
a distance of not more than a 
quarter of a mile from the island 
that Punhri himself saw them 
approaching from one of the upper¬ 
most windows of the monastery. 
He immediately descended in great 
haste to the central hall, the room 
of many gods, where he lost no 
time in giving his instructions to 
the head monk, who held the 
Sorcerer in such awe that he 
dared not disobey ; and then, a few 
minutes afterwards, Punhri made 
good his escape in a boat which 
was rowed round the island. 

Tremayne can scarcely be blamed 
for the calamity ^hat now took 
place. He had taken every reason¬ 
able precaution. When Dario 
and his men landed on the Island a 
small party was left behind in 
charge of the boats, and Punhri’s 
amazing cleverness and the rapidity 
with which he made his plans all but 
caused the whole enterprise to end 
in failure. It was duo. solely—-as 
will be seem—to Neil Ranson that 
that very night did not see the 
end of the reign of Zarasis in 
‘Kandara. 

For Dario and his men, with 
whom were Fountain and Tre¬ 
mayne, gathered in the “great hall 
of the monastery, and there 
threatened the head monk with 
violence if he did not at once 
inform them of the whereabouts 
of the white boy who had been 
taken prisoner. The man was both 
meek anti servile, for he was 
frightened out of his life by the 
bearded, sun-burned warriors of the 
Bodyguard. For all that, he could 
never have been a coward, for no 
little courage was necessary . to 
keep the secret he mu,st have 
known and to carry out his orders. 

Upon a sudden, in a remote 
part of the temple, there broke out 
an uproar that could be heard for 
some distance across the lake. 
Gongs were beaten, trumpets were 
sounded; there were loud cries for 
help, accompanied by the clash of 
arms. The men .who had been left 
as escort to the boats, believing 
that their comrades within the 
monastery had been attacked in 
force,. and being under the com¬ 
mand of an inexperienced and 
youthful officer, immediately drew 
their swords and hastened to the 
rescue. 

They found that Dario and the 
others were as much mystified as 
they were at the turmoil that still 
continued. The noise had been 
created by a party of monks in a 
different quarter of the building, 
with the sole intention of decoying 
the escort away from the boats. 

Tremayne realised too late that 
they had been fooled. By the time 
he and Fountain had approached 
tlie bottom of the steps they dis¬ 
covered, to their dismay, that they 
were all caught like rats in a trap. 
They were cut off from Kandara, 
where the Queen remained in her 
Palace protected only by a small 
detachment of the Royal Body¬ 
guard. They were imprisoned on the 
island, even as the Sorcerer himself 
had been confined in the secret 
room of Anubis. 

They had no means of escaping, 
and no means of communicating 
with their friends in the city ; for 
every boat had been slaved in and 
sunk. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 

Jan’s Scholar 

F/verybody called the Scholal 
a* musty, fusty old man; 
but Jan always defended him. 

“ Aye, but lie’s clever,” li£ 
would answer. “ Often lie burns 
his lamp far into the night as he 
reads and writes.” 

“ But what good will that do 
you, / Jan .said his. sister. 
“You had better far go appren¬ 
tice to a silversmith like young 
Rafe. Or there’s Richard. - True, 
he’s only a farm lad, but he’ll 
have his holding one.day.’’ 

“ Oh, but I couldn’t leave the 
Scholar! ” protested Jan. “ Why, 
he’d have no breakfast if I didn't 
cook it; he'd let his fire out and 
he couldn’t work if he was cold, 
and his clothes would get shabby 
if I did not care for them.” - 

Rafe, the silversmith’s appren¬ 
tice, sneered. 

Poor Jan was rather crest¬ 
fallen as he returned to his 
duties. 

Then, by force of habit, he 
replenished the log fire, trimmed 
the lamp for the night, and 
prepared the evening meal. 

And all his confidence in the 
Scholar returned as he smiled at 
Jail and nodded appreciatively 
at his service. 

, “ You’re a good lad, Jan,” lie 
said, as he cut his quill. 

Then one day, breaking the 
monotony of J ail's life, came a visi¬ 
tor. He rode upon a black mare 
and carried a leathern satchel.. 

“ Take me to your master, lad/ J 
said he. 

“ Who are you and from whence 
are you come? ” asked Jan. 

“ I'm from Winchester, and 
on urgent business. Go now, 
lad, and waste no time/' . 

The Scholar received the stran¬ 
ger with his usual courtesy, and 
for an hour or so they were 
seated together. 

When the visitor had departed, 
the Scholar called Jan to him. 

“ Are you tired of serving me, 
lad ? ’’ he asked. 

“ Indeed no, master ! ” ans¬ 
wered Jan. 

“ Would you come to Win¬ 
chester with me ? ” 

“ Jan’s eyes opened wide. 

“ The cathedral town ? ” he 
gasped. “ Oh, I should like it 
above all things ! ’’ 

The Scholar nodded. 

“ Jan,” he said, “ after many 
years honours have come to me 
and I have been awarded a high 
office in the city,’’ 

. “I knew you were a great 
man/’ said Jan simply”. 

“ Ah, but you have helped 
me to my greatness, Jan. You 
have been faithful in the little 
things without which I should 
have surely failed, so you shall 
come with me and enjoy my 
reward. 

“ And you shall serve me in 
other ways/’ he continued. “ I 
shall teach you what I know, so 
that when my years of useful¬ 
ness are over you shall be Warden 
of the Cathedral,.and your name 
known throughout the land.” 

The old man smiled. 

“ Oh, master ! ” said Jan, and 
he bent down and kissed^ the 
Scholar’s hand. ■* * 
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Hark, Hark! the Lark Heaven V Qate Sings 
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DF MERRYMAN 

44 I don’t like the ring of this 
half-crown,” said the shop¬ 
keeper. 

“ What do you want for a half- 
crown,” was the reply— 44 a peal 
of bells ? ” 

000 

Beheaded Word 

I A.M a kind of grass. 

Behead me and I am warm ; 
Behead again, and I am necessary 
at dinner; 

Behead again, and I am a preposi¬ 
tion. Answer next week 

0 0 0 

What is it that we all like to 

have but none of us like to 

keep ? A good appetite. 

0 0 0 

Do You Live at Harborne ? 

Xhf. borne means bourne, a brook, 
and the Har is probably from 
the old English word har, meaning 
a boundary. Harborne is on the 
border between Worcestershire and 
Staffordshire. 

0 0 0 
A Very Good Idea 

A CERTAIN old fellow of Epping, 
Kept fretting and .fretting 
and fretting, 

’Cause the birds and the bees 
Would alight on his trees, 

So he covered them over with 
netting. 

0 0 0 
Not Far Out 

“ WHAT can you tell me about ni¬ 
trates?” asked the chem¬ 
istry professor. 

“ Well,” the student replied, “for 
one thing, they’re much cheaper 
than day rates.” 

000 


A Monogram 



TLis monogram is composed of the letters 
in the name of a great English sailor. Can 
you find o at what it is ? Solution next week 

0 0 0 

What is the difference between a 
watchmaker and a gaoler ? 
One sells watches and the other 
watches cells. 

0 0 0 

A Great Inventor 

"]V[OTHnR, teacher said I had 
talent as an inventor,” 
said Johnny. 

44 What did she say you could 
invent ? ” • 

44 Well,” said Johnny, 44 she said I 
could invent more new ways of spell¬ 
ing than anyone she ever saw.” 


What was the first thing* that 
Adam planted in Eden ? 

His foot. 

0 0 0 



The Adventures of Augustus and 
Marmaduke 

Augustus and Young Marmaduke 
once more are playing tricks. 

44 We’ll help young Sammy Smith,” 
said Gus, “ his aerial to fix.” 
(They didn’t really want to help, 
but thought a prank to play ; 
Any kind of mischief, as you know, 
was in their way.) 

** ITI hold the wire! ” young Gussie 
cried. Said Marmy, 4 'Hold it tight, 
And when I’ve counted three, just 
pull—pull with all your might.” 
He counted three, and -Gussie 
pulled, when, with a nasty noise, 
It snapped in two and then came 
back and coiled around those 
boys. 

Round and round and round it 
coiled, and dragged them to the 
ground; 

Their screams the people heard, 
I’m told, for half a mile around. 
0.3 0 

Wastepaper 

AN editor was talking to an author 
of rather doubtful talent. 

“ You waste too much paper.” 
he said. 

44 But how can 1 economise ? ” 
the author asked. 

44 By writing on both sides.” 

44 But you won’t accept stories 
written on both sides of the sheet,” 
replied the author. 

44 1 know,” said the editor. 44 But 
you’d save paper all the same.” 

□ 00 . 
Transposition 

You’ll find my whole beyond 
control 

Of mortal tongue or pen ; 

But if transposed I’m oft disclosed 
By both—no matter when. 

My tail erase, my parts replace— 
I’m quick, although I say it; 
And from me soon you’ll have a 
tune 

If you behead and play it. 

Answer next week 

0 0 0 

What animal is always three feet 
long ? A yard dog. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Built-Up Word. Nosegay 
Buried Risers 

Euphrates, Thames, Hudson, Gan¬ 
ges, Alississippi. 

Wbo Was He ? 

The Famous Storyteller was Aesop 



1 


2 


3 


5 


7 


9 


11 


12 


Jacko Helps at a Bazaar 

IWTrs. Jacko fairly beamed with pleasure when she opened a 
letter from the Mayoress one day. 

44 Well, I never!” she exclaimed. 44 There’s to be a big 
bazaar at the Town Hall next month, and the Duchess of 
Monkeyville is going to open it.” . 

Mr. Jacko grunted. 44 Very nice indeed, my dear,” he said, 
41 though I suppose you’ll be too busy to go.” 

But Mrs. Jacko said she would be nothing of the sort. The 
Mayoress had asked her to run the sweet-stall, and she had no 
intention of Jetting anything stand in the way. 

44 'Not even the spring cleaning,” she said firmty. 

And for the next few weeks she was hard at it, turning out 
the most delicious home-made'sweets imaginable. 

Of course, Jacko was as pleased as Punch. His mother let 
him help her in the kitchen, and quite a lot of titbits fell to his 
share. And when the great day came he had no end of a 
time helping to carry the sweets down to the Town Hall and 
setting them out in little dishes. 

As soon as the bazaar was open quite a crowd collected 
round the sweet-stalk Jacko’s face grew longer and longer as 
he saw how quickly the sweets were going ; he had hoped there 
would be lots left to eat when the bazaar was over. 



The lady nearly jumped out of her skin 


He got so disgusted at last that he left his mother and .went 
off on his own. 

44 It’s the last bazaar I'll ever come to ! ” he muttered. 

He was just thinking of going home when a lady came up 
and asked him to take charge of the Bran Tub for her. 

44 1 want to have a look round the stalls,” she said. 

Jacko thought looking after a Bran Tub sounded rather jolly, 
so lie said lie didn’t mind if he did; and the lady told him it 
was sixpence a dip, and gave him a little bag to put the money 
in. Then she disappeared and left Jacko to his own devices. 

The first person to come along was an important-looking lady. 

4 4 Right you are, ma'am ! ” said Jacko, hugely delighted. 
44 Sixpence a time, if you please.” 

But the lady wasn’t at all pleased with the Brau Tub. She 
fished out a toy Jack-in-the-box ! 

44 Most unsuitable,” she said angrily 7 , 44 and certainly not 
wortli sixpence.” 

Jacko said it was a very nice Jack-in-the-box. And, to show 
that he knew what he was talking about, he made it go off- 
right under her nose! 

The lady nearly jumped out of her skin. 

“ Help ! ” she shrieked. And she stepped back hastily and 
sat down heavily right in the tub. 

She was wedged in the tub so tightly 7 that it took ages to get 
her out, and when Jacko saw the look of horror on everybody’s 
face he made off as fast as he could go. 

* 4 Coo ! I believe it's the Duchess 1 ” he said. 

* And, sure enough, as he very soon learned, it was. 


Those Who Come and 
Those Who Go 

How many people are bom in your 
town and how many die ? Here are 
the figures for four weeks in 12 towns., 
TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 
1925 1924 1325 1924 

London .. 6623 ..6801.. 5206 ..6S64 
Glasgow .. 2003 .. 206r.. 1 240.. 1652 
Birmingham 1346.. 1 - 105 .. S 90 .. 992 
Dublin .. 836.. S63-. 662.. 865 
Belfast .. S 09 .. 793.. 615 .. 730 
Edinburgh 612.. 693*. 592.. 461 
Southampton256.. 265.. 164.. 228 
Swansea .. 249.. 262.. 151 - - 142 
York .. ..141.. 116 .. , 81 .. 173 

Darlington 108.. tot.. 89 ... 97 
Gt. Yarmouth 83 .. 71.. 75.. 69 

Bath .. ' 73.. 63.. 84.. 102 

The four weeks are up to Feb. 7 , 1925 


Id on Parle Fran^ais 



Le fouet Le voile Le violon 


Je me sers bien rarement du fouet 
La mariee porte un beau voile blanc 
Je voudrais savoir jouer du violon 



Le rateau Le 1 apin Le gouvemail 

Ou done avez-vous mis le rateau ? 
Le lapin a de longues oreilles 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Terry’s Dragon 

'T'erry was one of those little 
^ boys * who are rather 
scared of the dark, and imagine 
that there are things waiting in 
comers when the lights are out. 

The other boys at school used 
to tell Terry that a dragon with 
a great flaming mouth used 
to rattle along Long Lane after 
dark, and laughed when Terry's 
eyes grew rounder and rounder. 

Terry didn't realty believe 
this, and said, 44 Pooh, I don’t 
believe that l ” when they 7 
teased him. 

And then one misty 7 after¬ 
noon he had to take a message 
for the kindergarten mistress, 
and when he came back up 
Long Lane on his way 7 home it 
was quite dusk and the mist 
was getting thicker. 

Terry was a plucky’ little 
chap really 7 , and went on 
whistling, not even Thinking 
of the dragon, till he heard a 
sort of growling clatter some¬ 
where behind him. 

It really 7 did sound like some¬ 
body in scales breathing hard— 
a throbbing tattoo, growing 
nearer and nearer. 

Now, in daylight Torry would 
never have mistaken a clanking 
motor-cycle for anything else, 
but it was so eerie that after¬ 
noon, and the dragon of Long 
Lane would keep running 
through his head, that he began 
to walk faster. 

Still the rattle came on, and, 
glancing behind .him, Terry 
saw a long ray 7 of fiery breath. 

He began to run, his heart 
pounding fast. Nearer and 
nearer it came, and poor Terry’s 



“You are in a hurry!” 


legs were stumbling over each 
other as he tore on in frantic 
terror. 

Those snorting nostrils were 
just behind him when the beat¬ 
ing stopped suddenly 7 , and a 
voice called : 44 Hullo, Master 
Terry 7 ! You are in a hurry 7 ! 
Like a lift in my 7 old side-car ? 

| I’m going past your house.” 

And it was Short, the 
friendly 'postman, with the 
rickety old c\ 7 cle and side-car 
; in which he used to take the 
mails into the next town ! 

Terry scrambled into the 
car panting, his face now one 
beaming smile of relief and joy. 
And in a minute he was bounc¬ 
ing along Long Lane among the 
empty post-bags, resolving that 
he would never again believe 
in the dragon of Long Lane. 
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ETON RELAY RACE • HOME-SICK FLAMINGOES - ONE-MAN FIRE ENGINE 



Survivors of a Famous Dynasty—These are the eight pretty children of Carf, the fast 
Austrian Emperor. They are living with their mother in exile in Spain, and are the sur¬ 
vivors oi the once powerful Hapsb'urg dynasty. Otto, the boy heir on the left, is 13 years old 


Team Racing at Eton—The relay races between the teams of the different Houses are a very 
popular event at Eton, and in this picture we see some of the competitors getting smartly off the 
mark in one of the heats which was held lately. There is much rivalry between the HousTt3 



A New Idea for Houses—In a house in Portland 
Place, London, two rooms can be 'made into one 
by lowering the dividing wall by moving a lever 





An Eskimo Sits for His Portrait—Eskimos are rare 
visitors to England, and an artist is here seen taking 
the opportunity of painting one now staying in London 



Where Eros Stood—Excavating for the new tube sub¬ 
ways under Piccadilly Circus has already begun, and 
this picture shows where the statue of Eros stood 


Three Playmates at the Zoo—This little maid, who is a very welcome 
visitor at the London Zoo, is a great friend of the monkeys. They find her 
a capital playmate, and are evidently perfectly at home in her company 


Getting Ready for Summer—Thousands of Panama 
hats are being made at Luton in readiness for summer, 
and here we see them being hung up for bleaching 



Venturesome Flamingoes—The Argentine flamingoes at the London Zoo have been showing 
an inclination to attempt to fly away. To prevent this, their wings are clipped, and 
here we see a group of them who have been rounded up for treatment by the keepers 


A One-fVlan Fire-Engine—This neat little motor-car has been designed as a fire-engine 
and is used for work in the outlying districts of Blackpool. It is a handy apparatus, and its 
size can be judged by comparison with the policeman. Only one man is needed to work it 


THE MOST PATHETIC GROUP OF PEOPLE IN THE WORLD-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 
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